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AFTER A FIRE 


@ Does your department ake good its hose losses 
promptly The writer of this advertisement re 
ently talked with a fre chief of a small city who had 
st several hundred feet of hose in a burning building 
T he lepartment was already short of hose, yet — four 
weeks after the fire the commussioners had done not! 
ng towards replacing the lost hose. If another big fire 
ame this department would not have enough hose 
fight. @ Is this econom or 





tup a good sr neg 
gence that often brings severe retribution © Even 
tacity must economize, the proper equipment of the i 


jepartment is a dangerous thing to trifle wi 


VOORHEES RUBBER MFG. CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Manufacturers of the best kinds of FIRE. HOSE 7 

We also make the highest grades of hose for PARK ’ 
DEPARTMENTS. If 1 like hose that is long Y 
ved and that will not burst at critical moments, send F 
for our « 
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The American City’s Advisory Board 


The forty-two portraits on the following pages are published to introduce more 


intimately the members of THE AMERICAN City’s Advisory Board to its readers. 
In the words of 





the conventional! toastmaster, these men and women are “too well 


known to need any introduction” to such an audience. Most of them have a natiozal! 


international reputation as leaders in their respective lines of work. 


or Including, as 
ey do, the presidents of five of the great municipal, civic and commercial associa- 


th 
tions of national scope, officers of similar state and local organizations, municipal 
officials, consulting engineers, city planners, landscape architects, secretaries of wate! 
works and electric light associations, experts in road building, fire protection, sanitation, 
housing, taxation, playgrounds, forestry, library work, and leaders in other municipal, 
religious, educational and journalistic activities—most of these men and women are 
known by reputation to a large proportion of the readers of this paper. 

Ihe Census Bureau defines the urban territory of the United States as the cities 
and other incorporated places having 2,500 population or over. Most of these 
cities and towns are represented on [HE AMERICAN CiTy’s subscription list, which 
also includes a fair percentage of the smaller towns and villages and scattering sub- 
scriptions from foreign countries. 





For this reason, and because of the fact that much 
of the circulation is paid for by municipal councils, boards or departments, or by 


civic and commercial organizations, libraries, or other institutions, where each copy has 


iS 


several readers, it is evident that comparatively few of the large aggregate number of 
THE AMERICAN City’s readers can know personally all of its Advisory Board mem 
bers. ‘The portraits and brief biographical items here published will, therefore, serve 
the purpose of showing more satisfactorily than can be done in a mere list what manner 
of men and women these are. 





The function of this Advisory Board should also be briefly explained. Its 
members are not financially interested in THE AMERICAN City. None of them owns 
a share of stock in the company, nor does any receive payment for advisory services 
rendered to the paper. ‘Their interest in municipal and civic advance is such that 
they are glad to codperate with the editor of this journal in promoting its interests and 
in the furnishing of information for the benefit of its readers. Their assistance has 
been no small factor in bringing THE AMERICAN CITY to its present position as a 
recognized authority on municipal and civic matters and as an aid to more efficjent 
administration of city, town and village affairs. 

To avoid any possible misunderstanding, it should be made clear that the mem- 
bers of the Advisory Board are not responsible, individually or collectively, for the 
editorial opinions of THE AMERICAN City. Nor does the editor necessarily endorse 
every statement or expression of gpinion of these or other contributors in the articles, 
letters or signed editorials written by them for this journal. It is the aim of THE 


AMERICAN City to become, to a steadily increasing degree, a clearing house of 





national scope for the discussion of municipal and civic problems; every subject in 
which there is room for honest difference of opinion being given as fair and full a hear- 


ing as the space limitations of a monthly journal will permit. 
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Signed Editorials 








That the men and women whose portraits appear on the preceding pages 
comprise an Advisory Board in fact, as well as in name, is already evident to the 
readers of THe AMERICAN City. Jn the last two issues, for example, there were 
published articles or communications from nine of these Advisory Board members, 
and items based on information furnished by several others. 

Beginning with the present issue, this relationship is made more intimate and 
helpful by the inauguration of “Signed Editorials’—a department which it is 
planned to make a regular feature of the magazine in future. That forty-two 
specialists are able to offer instructive comments of much greater practical value, 
in their respective fields of activity, than the editors of this journal could possibly 

















evolve from their own inner consciousness, goes without saying. Tur AMERICAN 
City’s readers are indeed to be congratulated on the expert character of the infor 
mation thus placed at their disposal. 
i But it is not only to its Advisory Board members that this journal owes the 
: constantly growing measure of SUCCESS ri usefulne ss which has — to its lot. 
‘ The editors are much indebted, also, t » valuable inform uation and suggestions 
‘ freely offered by Tut AMERICAN City’s subscribers “for the good of the cause” 
and they take this opportunity to record their appreciation of the hearty spirit 
of cooperation now so generally evident throughout all branches of municipal and 
‘ civic activity. 
: 4 
A Broader and Saner City Planning the fundamentals of better housing and 
nn +5. . : ncrease 1dustrial efficiency have bee 
lhe protest which is voiced by George pa hide — : ge gba ae — 
B. Ford, in his article on “Digging aia a - aah aot A ne ; weed 
, Deeper into City Planning, against the “oer rags <ey Peart: hit Bis m vey 
: forgetfulness of fundamentals in empha- — 5 $s! 1 < é ‘ ectura me 
. sis on effects that are superficial and <5; and those conierences are or- 
spectacular, is timely and well made ganized and controlled by city shinestes 
nn P ’ , themselves. The work in [England and 
he argument for a study of the real, 00" 0°. i ; : "t sgt crayons 
as distinguished from the showy, prob- J¢T™any, m wich the housing aspect 


lems of city planning could hardly have dominates, ine persistently Studied by 
had better presentation. That Mr. them; the criticisms o1 the city planners 
Ford is by training an architect is not re pee ry ee — oe — 
the least significant feature of his pro- "© tMesis Of Air. Ford, are Cutitully 
test. laid to heart. 

Happily, his point of view is coming While no one can properly claim the 
to be widely held. As he himself points right to speak for the few American city 
out, the newer city plan reports are put- planners, there could hardly be denial 
ting increasing emphasis on_ funda- to the claim that they are fully conscious 
mentals. The report for Seattle gives 0! the anomaly of grouping public build 
five and one-half times as many pages igs _in costly civic centers before the 
to highways as it gives to the civic cen problems of living, work and play have 
ter, and seven times as many pages to been effectively dealt with. But it is a 
harbor, port and waterfront. The Pitts-  (uestion whether the blame can fairl) 
burgh Civic Commission has brought be put on them alone. Probably Air. 
out an elaborate report that deals with = ord did not mean to be understood as 
thoroughfares alone. Yet neither in doing so. 

Seattle nor in Pittsburgh is there pub- The remodeling of- cities, and the 
lic disregard and indifference for the conscious planning of them in a compre 
spectacular and striking, nor lack of hensive way, in anticipation of future 
ambition and of means. At each of size and future needs, was not an idea 
the National City Planning Conferences that immediately commended itself to 
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Digging Deeper into City Planning* 


The City Should Be a Place Where People Can Live and 
Work and Play Suitably -Why Not Begin 
with the Fundamentals > 
By George B. Ford 


City Planning Lecturer, Columbia University, New York 


ITY PLANNING has already be- 
come of enormous importance in 


\merica. Interest in the subject 
has spread to every corner of the coun 
try. Its marvelous growth, all within a 
period of about ten years, makes it one 
of the most interesting developments 
\merica has ever seen. We are carried 
away with the almost religious fervor of 
it; it has become a cult. The inspiration 
was that glorious fairy city which sprung 
up almost overnight in Jackson Park, in 
Chicago. The great World’s Fair of 
1893 aroused the people of this country 
to the wonderful possibilities of city 
beautification. The leaven worked slowly, 
and it was not until about 1900 that out 
capital city launched forth on its splen 
did programme of development. Then 
followed Cleveland, with its magnificent 
conception for a civic center, and each 
vear more and more cities fell into line, 
until to-day actually a hundred cities 
have, or are, taking thought for their fu- 
ture development. 

The very splendor of this movement 
is dazzling; the very momentum of it 
sweeps us off our feet. We are under 
taking a work of great responsibility. 
With our city planning we are determin 
ing the environment and deeply affecting 
the lives of the generations who will fol 
low us. Weare bound to carry out these 
developments with all the intelligence 
and bigness of vision that we can muster. 
Blinded by the brilliancy of this move 
ment, held tight in the thrall of it, our 
treatment of each new case has been one 
of emulation of the best that has pre 
ceded us. We have obtained results 
and great results. 

But in proportion as we are con 
scientious and in proportion as we realize 
this enormous responsibility which is 


* An address before the Seventh Annual Conve 
of the American Civic Association 


resting upon us, we are bound to stop 
and take thought. /s this city plannin 
which we are doing for the best? Are 
we approaching the subject with the 
same clearness of vision, with the same 
broadness of outlook, with the same keen 
scientific study with which we have ap 
proached so many subjects of our | 
ent-day life? Have we reduced the sub 
ject to its fundamentals? Have we 
really determined the underlying princi 
ples which must govern the best develo] 

ment of the modern city? Have we 
analyzed the various functions of the 
city, and in particular the functions of 
the life of the city dweller, in so far as 
they are affected by and themselves affect 
the physical aspects of the city itself ? 


In other words, what is a city? What 
is a city for? How 1s it used? Why 
does a city exist? Whvy must it grow, 


and, growing, why must it grow in a par 
ticular way? Fascinating problems, all, 
and ones of momentous import. 


The City’s Real Function 
Reduced to its essentials, a city is a 


place where people live concentrated| 
lo live, they must work and they must 


play. The single function of the city is 
to make it a place where people can live 
and work and play suitably. Life in the 


city should be as convenient, as helpful, 
as enjovable as conditions will permit 
nor should the city become a slave of 
conditions 


People must work to live: work is a 
nece sitv, and must be recognized as 
such. That being the case, it is the 


bounden duty of the citv to do every 
thing within its power to make this work 
as economic and as agreeable as possible 
Play is essential as the counteractive t 
the soul destroving grind of city labor 
The stultifving tedium and monotony of 


city toil fast drive the worker insane 
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Housing and Recreation 
igh this work is of immense im 
tance in it elf. it does not so serioush 
t the life of the citvy-dweller, and in 
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ilar his wife and his children, as 


s the question of habitation. A cit) 
orthy just in proportion as its habi 
on is good. No city begins to be well 
ed until tt has solved its housing 
le To this end, the first thing 
st be done is to make a careful 
f actual housing conditions; 
S st be collected by those who can 
sp the subject in a big way which will 
the distribution of population and 
nditions of living in different sec 

1 ler different environments 
ntelligent analvsis of these facts, 
¢ in mind the best experience of 


cities, will determine a plan for the 


of those parts of the town in 
ple can be housed to their best 
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THE AME 


Ss, ervolving many questions of social life 
and welfare; but it is a problem which 
we must face with courage, with sym 
pathy, and with an open :nind, for so 
much depends on it. We will find that 
the scientific solution of it has a most 
marked effect upon the direction and 
th of streets, the size and shape of 
block and lot units, and the general 
velopment of large sections of the city. 
Plav and recreation in general must 


be considered with housing: the child 

vouth, in order to grow normally, must 
have a place to play in other than the 
street. The plavground, equipped in 


as to satisfy the imagination 
of the child and the spirit of adventure. 
must be readily accessible to all: such 
places must be distributed 1 ly. nao 
to the intensity and character of the city 
population. Buildings for saiblic use 
such as the schools, libraries, museum 
eymnasia, swimming baths, end so fort! 
must be located where they can be ns 

idily: and, furthermore, the demand 
for social life on the part of grown-ups 
the desire to keep the family together as 
a social unit in recreation, as well as in 
the home, must be acceded to by making 
the school house or the field house, in 
codperation with these other public build 
ings, a real social center for the people 
The grouping of these buildings, with 
their attendant recreation land and set 
ting, becomes a vital problem for cit; 
planning; and in all these features of 
work, living or plav thought must be 
taken for the introduction of the beauti 
ful. For however practical the solution 
mav have been, if it lacks beauty it has 
shut the man out from one of his dearest 
rights. Beauty is essential to the com 
plete enjovment of life. 


such a way 


A Strange Anomaly 


\nd now we come to that other great 
consideration of city planning—the loca 
tion and grouping of the public buildings 
The administrative, legislative and judi 
cial buildings with their branches are 
located as best suits their needs, and 
other things being equal, where they will 
most effectively present to the beholder 
the idea of the dignitv and majesty of the 
corporate citv. The other public build 
ings which much more closely affect the 
lives of the city dwellers, such as the 
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hospitals, the asylums, the jails, the 
schools, the libraries and the churches, 

located where thev best serve 
their purpose and the needs of the peo 
ple; but locating these public buildings op 


S¢€ 
grouping certain of them in civic centers 
efore the problems of living, work and 
pla HAT. heen é Fect é ] é l ne 
f the strangest anomalies that America 
has ever witnessed 


Yet, strange as it may seem, this is just 
hat has been done in manv American 


communities. As we look through the 
\ . " 
\merican cit planni Ing reports, splendi 
and inspiring as thev are, we find tl 


1 


many of them have given their first con 
sideration to showy superficialities 
things worthy in themselves, but terrif\ 
ing when we wake toa sense of responsi 
bility to our fellow-man and realize the 
ottenness of the foundation on whi 

e build 

What has been the kevnote of most of 
these city planning reports? Beauty 
Beautiful public buildings, beautiful 
squares and streets, beautiful lamp 
posts, beautiful parks. The City Beau 
tiful is a most desirable object, for 
we do crave beauty: but can we with 
equanimity stand by and help the city 
spend its money on these frills and furbe 
lows when only a step awav the hideous 
slum, reeking with filth and disease, rot 
ten with crime, is sapping the very life 
blood of the citv? Can we calmly help 
the city spend on extravagant public 
nonuments that money which has come 
from the taxes on the poor man’s hovel 


hile the nisi in the factory is rush 
ing to an early grave becau se the city has 
failed to see its pels in providing him 





with those working conditions whicl 
is absolute right? Yet such are the 
have to confront. 

Fortunately, recent city a g re 


questions we 


ports are showing more appreciation of 
this responsibilitv. The Post n Met 
ropolitan Commission report of 1909, 
the recent Pittsburgh reports, the Phila 
delphia Exhibition, and, to a certain ex 

ent, the Chicago, the Rochester and New 
Fasen reports and others, have begun t 


show an understanding of what city plan 
\ number of the 
reports have developed parks and park 


| 
systems, chiefly, 


ning really means. 


however, —— the 


standpoint of beauty. <A lesse imbet 
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Too many cities are planning | 
magnificent civic centers like this | 























‘LAN O THE PUBLIC BUILDINGS OF CLEVELAND, OHIO 








PAIN AT ND OF MALI CLEVELAND, WITH GARDENS, TERRACES 
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THE AMERICAN CITY 





| While paying too little attention 
| to present conditions like this 

















THESE WRETCHED DWELLINGS IN CLEVELAND HAVE BEEN (¢ 
CAMPAIGN FOR A MORE BEAUTIFUI 
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American and European Water-Fronts 





The Squalor and Ugliness of the One are in Contrast to the Convenience 
and Beauty of the Other 














PROVIDENCE, R. L, THE HEAD OF NAVIGATION OF NARRAGANSETT BAY 




















ROUEN, FRANCI THE HEAD OF STEAMSHIP NAVIGATION ON THI! 











tinct and Charming Features of American Parks 
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The Formal Garden and the Woodland Road 
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The Best Species ot Trees for City Streets 


Opinions from City Foresters and Shade Tree Commissioners 
in Ten Representative Cities A Thorough Knowl- 
edge of Local Conditions Essential 





/ vere sk ! Seles il l f 
es of trees best adapted for pla o 
the residential streets of your ¢ 
spre cies Wou dl YOU ¢ hoos< and rat hh ‘ | (Jrient 
lhe accompanying table has been c rgest 1 et 
piled from replies received from ten ri \ 
sentative city foresters and shade tree co G 
missioners to the above question subn 
to them by the editor of THe AMERICAN 
{ ITY SS 
\s each fore Ster was given six votes, t t t folloy Vv 
total of sixty choices was recorded; tl 
highe St yx ssible number of votes for ai | ‘ 
one species of tree being ten. Irre spective 1 ffal N 
. the -der 5 el ~e. the highest total ( O.—G 
Of the order of choice, the highest tota \ 
| ¢ : \rchitect 
number of votes went to the Norway mapl Ch; ry] 11 p 
with nine counts to its credit. The second Orang \ S 
on the list is the American elm, with seven Superintendent Sha ee | 
votes, and the red oak follows closely wit u Na é 
six votes. si C 
Considered from the point of view of th P o ( 
combined number of first and second choices St. Lou \I Jul 
ae is Washincton. D, ¢ | S 
recorded in their favor, the three trees most ashing i 
highly regarded by this jury of experts ar Arash. Sloustans af ( 
the Oriental plane, Norway maple and Ameri ( ‘ 
American Elm Red Oak Oriental Plane (or ' 
Norway Maple . . European Sycamore European Linden 
Cleveland 1) I 
East Orange l \ Q 4 N | 
Brooklyn (2) St. | 
Grand Rapids ) ( ig 1 | tami ‘ 
St. Loui ) Grand Rapids (4 ( ‘ 6 American Linden 
Buffalo (3) New Orleans (4 ( R S 
West Newtor East Orange (6 American Sycamore 
{ igo (4 
Washington (5 = : Pin Oak 
Scotch Elm 
) t ‘ Gingk»o 
Sugar Maple . V 
Bufttalo \ 2 
or Rock Maple Clenetau’ (2) Ss ‘ White Ash 
fcer saccharu Brooklyn (4) f 
Grand Rapids (1) J t } Hardy Catalpa 
Cleveland (2) Camphor : 
ekg pte >) Oficina in Live Oak 
eee : Maines Water Oak 
Tas range (oa) 
Washingtor 6 New Orleans . 
O 
5 , ane Ligustum ‘or Privit 
Red Maple Soft Maple White Oak Paper Mulberry 
fcer 7 run ‘cer Marine 
Grand Rapids (3) St. Louis (2) Grand Ray Is (5 St s (f Ne 


ORDER OF CHOICE SHOWN BY FIGURES I \RI THESES 
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| 
} { | | 
ould be i that { these i to Walha Solotaroff, of East Orange, ‘ 
was asked for an expression of opinion N. J., in whose book on “Shade Trees in 
as to the best species of tr for his own fowns and Cities” (Copyright, 1911) three | 
that their recommendations should of these pictures were published. 
t be regar l as applyjng to cities hav n certain cities too much time and effort 
g fferences in soil, climate, and ive been expended in the removal of pop 
other conditions affecting t erowth and t 1 other short-lived trees and in re 
~~ ’ , , ] \ rey) egal 
tt I {1 vhich gi nting for it uals. As a general rule, 
excellent satisfaction in N Orleans, for believed that more satisfactory results 
Ww ild be of ttle r no valu In be secured by concentrated efforts on 
st | Ws Of 4 fT ilo { ‘ ] Cy « 1. how I lat | ng I entire Streets where the Tes 
} ] 1,1] ] 1] ‘ ] . »! ¥ 1] | 
ever, that t -companying ta and the nts will permit the removal of all the 
ent ‘ follow vill prove oft n trees 
rest to nicip l officials and civic rgan ! Sons givel by some of the above 
ns in many cities where conditions ar tioned foresters for favoring certain 
a 5 +] 5 gt oe i ae vr a te ill be found of terest 
Ss i ) S¢ existing thie ( es ( rt trees will be tound of interest 
umerated very municipality should, of For convenience, most of the following ex 
( Irse, have 1 really capable shack tres tracts from their letters have been groupe 
ssion or city forester, trained by ob trees rather than by cities, the name o 
ervation and experience to solve problems the city from which the information wa 
ise, and to make selections accord T ( L be ny, howe ver, indicate | in each 
, 
t cve ( tions e encountel 
t t ‘ ega » What iv be ¢ TT . 
The American Elm 
‘ cs ‘ SsCc\W i4 ‘ 
Sante s ie . [ would recommend planting the Amet 
ea effects made possible by ' 
; r white elm on wide streets It is a 
T ( } S S | on . . . 
i = Aes oes “ ng-lived tree, and the elm-leaf beetle has n 
reet SHOW 1 the accompanying 1 terrors for us, as we handle it economicall; 
s the pl ot graphs from al d very su esstfull W hen elm trees ar¢ 
: Rental , a ina’ ‘ 
. these eravings wet ide THI anted [ favor anting them 75 feet apat 
11 with a Carolina poplar tree planted between 
\MERICAN ( y is lebte |. Leviso : ; . > F 
sig . ther [he poplar grows very quickly and fur- 
City Forester of Brooklyn and Queens,  nishes shade while the elms are growing 


























\\ nt elm tre vell ilong the poplar low @ 
et nay e rel ¢ entirel ron the street re t ees 
g the elm trees t nature proper! 1 1 t 
cu I inst ¢ e eC " 
The American elm is first and fore st N 1 le is 
I ‘ n because of its beauty and gr es for 
ness as a street tree and its freedom fr l \ ‘ 1 \\ gy it t 
nsect pests We are not troubled with thi tent here in t 
i el leat beetle r the leopard moth, which on 
es hi vith the American elms in r s stat 
tk s L ie we ha i hea ent ar 
1 is the natural soil for the elm to grow t Tez S 
. nd thrive in Butta (first (¢ é 
For broad streets or avenues few tre 
are with the American elm for beaut 
The susceptibility of the tree to insect at 
tack, however, should make one cautious it Sugar Maple 
selecting this species, unless there will be ; 
ye provision to combat its many enemi ‘ er 
’ e (Sixth Choice) P 
Norway Maple / ee rs : ' en : em 
The N rway m ple appears to be the est ree 6 ' 4 I sis ; 
ple that we have tor street us¢ it witl } tit te BPR © ; 
tands It nditions well, and seems t have ‘ id : While naturall 
re t le resistance to imsect attack It is ve eautiful. it ne sap 
ird an easily transplanted It is always t ma t ¢ aay in a city It ic t 
i | I i earance ind looks attractive na nsect est nd needs at ¢ 
' street when ther trees begin to show the i eT the foliage 5 
ning S er It puts for ts leave oht range 
rlic n t ng and retains its verd 
later in t season than our n; maples . . 
ust Ov . , @ by ~— - Oriental Plane (or European vcamore 
} [his ideal shaped tree has few insect et [he Oriental plane is, by far, tre 
emies and requires little attention when onc: tree of t world, It does bet 


(Third Choice). th in this count: 


tablished.”—St. Louts 
On streets where electric light wires have is perfectl irdy, grows a strais t 














STREET OF SUGAR MAPLES, 35 YEARS OLD, IN EAST ORAN( 
































‘ } ‘ 
ead. | Pin Oak 
g sais ak tree is of rapid grow 
‘ _ ( peau ane has lew 
( on s plantes re extensively | 
’ é I S Its acteristic pyra 4 
é ’ fe ay : dal form distinguishes it from most decid 
Ai) ee natt aS _ : etri tree It preserves the central stem Lhe 
therefore require tie pruning é e sl e! Its deeply cut, light 
t . : tor v lea Live the tohage a iss 
I ” g ernli n grace.” ist Orange 
a t ( 
s s decide ge and clean habits re 
! ¢ ' the in ity tree. St. Lou 
itmos ; 
’ , 
Red Oak 
European Linden c rm i 1S the lastest growing of 
s, little atta d insects and endures 
1 De mimetry 1s + “ good deal rought."—St. Louis (Fift 
S 1 the Eur ea n e) 
1etie e the Crimean ‘ I ; | v-lived, fastest-growing and least fas 
er ived linden These trees grow pr of the oaks."—Brooklyn (Third 
| traigi the trun ine i} Sa y 
divided i great many twigs formu The red and pin oak are selected as 
t . | head. The European lind g the two best types of oaks for street 
nds onditions = bett than c ses. They are fairly fast growers and 
\inie no lina nd prese e natura nparatively free from insect pests 
: season. It ey also ha a varied beauty in the lat 
I tc i ‘ { tree Ane n which we do not get from other street 
< eciall ted I irt strects ¢ ‘ uffa ( ef? Choice) 
(/ray d ur we) 
rhe |] pean linden will grow well in th = 
nore conmested sections of the city where Brief Comments on Other Species 
ther va il. It does well in a variety Parerk Muvutperry—‘‘This rapid growing 
soils and in withstand the excessive tree, with its tropical foliage, on which we 
lrouths which occ n many paved streets. now of no insect to feed, is unsurpassabl 
so does ell in smo sections.” —Buffal ere a low tree is desired, especially where 
urth | there are erhead wires, its spreading 
When it can get a reasonable amount of ranches producing the required shade: with 
sture the | ean li n produces a well ut interfering with the wires. Another good 
formed — sha tree.’ (Sixth feature is that its leaves do not-drop. until 
ice killed by frost St. Louis (Sixth Choice). 
i 
> 
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Scotch E.m—‘The Scotch elm is selected 
ecause of its compact shape, its relative hard 
ness to withstand poor atmospherical nd 
t s such as smoke and gas, its freed 


growth in a variety of soils, its freedom f1 
insect pests and th fact that it holds its 


foliage until very late in the autumn.”—Bu/ 
Second Choice 
Gincko—'Free_ fro insects and disease 
and if planted close enough makes a good 
avenue tree.”"—Brooklyn (ltfth Choice). 


Trees Which Succeed in New Orleans 


lhe live oak, because it 1s a native, an ever 


gyreen, and thrives well under city conditions 
The water oak, because it is a native, a good 
street tree, and, though not an evergreen, hold 
a large proportion of its leaves during win 
tes 
The sycamore, because with its rapid growtl 


ne results are obtained in the shortest time 
The elm, because of its graceful habit and 


generally acknowledged appropriateness lor 
treet planting 

Che camphor ecause it is a decided] it 
tractive evergreen tree of medium size and 


s 


Meu um, r privit, ecause 


ergreen tree tor street 


Soil and Atmospheric Conditions Considered 
Under the best soil and atmospheric con 
ditions I would favor the Norway maple 
wing to its habit of growth and freedom 
from insect pests [he rock maple and 





Scotch eln have als given good Satistaction 
in such localities 


“In less favorable locations, Orjental syca 
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27 Years’ Experience in Washington 
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A STREET IN WASHINGTON, D. C., PLANTED WITH ELMS NOW 30 YEARS OT 











The Initiative and Referendum 


Legislation by Popular Vote, as Viewed by the Supreme Court, the President of the 
United States and by Three Leading Presidential Candidates 


lered Febru 


Na 
ary 19, the Supreme Court of the 


United States refused to declare the ini 


unanimous opinion rene 


7 
tiative and referendum unconstitutional. 
lhe decision had been awaited with much 

: e 
both by those who believe and Dy 
} 


those who do not believe 


ntenwa 
in these methods 


of direct legislation as applied to municipal 


and state government. The test case on 

which the opinion was based was that * 
. yi a 

an Oregon corporation which had refused 


1 


to pay taxes asses ed under a law passed as 


a result of the initiative and referendum in 
that stat The main contention of the at 
torneys for the corporation was that legis 
lation by the initiative and referendum was 
not a republican form of government, such 


s 


as is guaranteed by the Constitution of the 


In its unanimous opinion read by Chief 
Justice White, the Supreme Court held that 
“the issues presented in their very essence 
are and have long since by this court been 


definitely determined to be political and 
governmental and embraced’ within the 
scope of the powers conferred upon Con- 
gress and not therefore within the reach of 


It follows that the case pre 
within our jurisdiction 


udicial power. 
sented 1s not 


It will thus be observed that the Supreme 
Court in its decision did not attempt to pass 
on the merits of the initiative and referen 
dum as methods of legislation, but merely 
declared the whole question to be political 
in character, not cognizable by the judicial 
power, but committed by the constitution 
to the judgment of Congress. 

In view of this decision, and of the con- 
stantly increasing extent to which the ini 
tiative and referendum are being embodied 
in state constitutions and in city charters, 
it seems hardly likely that any serious at 
tempt will be made by the federal govern 
ment to oppose these methods of supple 
menting municipal and state legislative en 
actments. 

Thus freed from the possibility of nulli 
fication by the supreme court, the further 
extension of the initiative and referendum 
depends entirely on the judgment of the 


electorate as to whether such extension 


] 


would aid in the enacting of more efficient 
iws for the administration of 
The nation-wide im 


portance of this subject is indicated by the 


; 


state and 


municipal affairs 
attention given to the initiative and refer 
endum in the recent speeches of President 
laft and of the leading presidential candi 


dates. As a matter of record, and for pur- 
poses of comparison, extracts from four 
such expressions of opinion are here pub 
lished 


President Taft's Opinion of Direct 
Legislation 


[here are those who look upon the present 
situation as one full of evil and corruption 
and as a tyranny of concentrated wealth, and 
who, in apparent despair at any ordinary rem- 
edy, are seeking to pull down those things 
which have been regarded as the pillars of the 
temple of freedom and representative govern- 
ment and to reconstruct our whole society on 
some new principle, not definitely formulated, 
and with no intelligent or intelligible forecast 
of the exact constitutional and statutory re- 
sults to be attained 

“With the effort to make the selection of 
candidates, the enactment of legislation, and 
the decision of courts to depend on the mo- 
mentary passions of a people necessarily in- 
differently informed as to the issues presented, 
and without the opportunity to them for time 
and study and that deliberation that gives se- 
curity and common sense to the government of 
the people, such extremists would hurry us in- 
to a condition which could find no parallel ex- 
cept in the French Revolution or in that bub 
bling anarchy that once characterized the 
South American Republics. Such extremists 
are not progressives—they are political emo- 
tionalists or neurotics, who have lost that 
sense of proportion, that clear and candid 
consideration of their own weaknesses as a 
whole, and that clear perception of the ne- 
cessity for checks upon hasty popular action 
which made our people who fought the Rev- 
olution and who drafted the Federal Consti- 
tution the greatest self-governing people that 
the world ever knew.”—From President Taft's 
Speech before the Republican Club of the 
City of New York, Feb, 12, 1912. 

“T believe that a referendum under certain 
conditions and limitations in the subdivisions 
of a state on certain issues may be helpful and 
useful, but as applied to our national govern- 
ment it is entirely impracticable.” — From 
Speech of Mr. Taft before the Buckeye Club 
at Columbus, Olio, August 19, 1907 
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Ex-President Roosevelt's ,View 

‘l believe in the initiative and the referen- 
dum, which should be used not to destroy rep- 
resentative government, but to correct it 
whenever it becomes misrepresentative. Here 
again I am concerned not with theories but 
with actual facts. If in any state the people 
are themselves satisfied with their present rep- 
resentative system, then it is of course their 
right to keep that system unchanged; and it is 
nobody’s business but theirs. But in actual 
practice it has been found in very many states 
that legislative bodies have not been respon- 
sive to the popular will. Therefore | believe 
that the state should provide for the possi- 
bility of direct popular action in order to 
make good such legislative failure. 

“The power to invoke such direct action, 
both by initiative and by referendum, should 
be provided in such fashion as to prevent its 
being wantonly or too frequently used. I do 
not believe that it should be made the easy 
or ordinary way of taking action. In the 
great majority of cases it is far better that 
action on legislative matters should be taken 
by those specially delegated to perform the 
task; in other words, that the work should 
be done by the experts chosen to perform it. 
But where the men thus delegated fail to per- 
form their duty, then it should be in the power 
f the people themselves to perform the duty.” 

From Mr. Roosevelt's speech at Columbus, 
Ohio, Feb. 21, 1912 


The Opinion of Governor Harmon of Ohio 

“I am not convinced that the initiative and 
referendum, applied generally to subjects of 
legislation, would be an improvement on our 
system of government by representatives, 
which, while it has shortcomings like all hu 
man institutions, I do not believe has proved 
a failure. 

“These shortcomings are doubtless the chief 
cause of the continued advocacy of direct leg- 
islation, and if it could be confined to their 
correction or prevention there would be less 
ground for doubt about the desirability of it. 
But it seems to be conceded that such limita- 
tion is not practicable. 

“A somewhat wide experience, as well as 
observation, has taught me that government, 
in all its branches, is a complicated and diffi- 
cult business which requires careful study and 
close attention, besides the consideration of 
many things in the doing of each one. And my 
doubt is whether these essentials can or would 
be supplied by a large, busy and widely sep- 
arated body of electors acting directly in 
matters of general legislation 

“I believe the work of legislation can be 
properly done only by bodies small enough for 
each member to get the advantage of confer- 
ence, debate and deliberation, with the con- 
currence of both required and absolute rules 
to prevent hasty action by either, as well as 
final approval by another and independent 
actor in the proceedings. This is one of the 
main features which made our government a 
‘broad and liberal democracy,’ but ‘com- 
patible with ingrained respect for parliamen- 
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tary methods and constitutional checks,’ as 
has been well described. 

“However, I believe that, in actu 
tice, this change would not fully 
the fears of its opponents or the 
advocates. If it will work well anywhere it 
ought to do so in our municipalities. For 
myself, I think we should await the result of a 
fair trial in our cities and villages before mak 
ing statewide the operation of so radical a 
change in our methods.”"—From Governor 
Harmon’s address to the Ohio Constitutional 
Convention, Feb, 8, 1912. 


Governor Woodrow Wilson on the Initiative, 


Referendum and Recall 

“In the first place, with regard to my own 
state of mind, | surrendered to the facts, as 
every candid man must. My whole pre-posses- 
sion—my whole reasoning—was against these 
things. But when I came into contact with 
candid, honest, public spirited men who could 
speak (with regard, for example, to Oregon) 
from personal observation and experience, 
they floored me flat with their narration of 
what had actually happened. I found in the 
men who had advocated these things, who had 
put them into operation, and who had accom 
plished things by them, not critics or opponents 
of representative government, but men who 
were eager to restore it where it had been 
lost, and who had taken—successfully taken 
these means to recover for the people what 
they had unquestionably lost—control of their 
own affairs. 

“In short, they were not trying to change 
our institutions. The initiative, referendum 
and recall were to their eyes (as they are to 
mine) merely a means to an end—that end 
being the restoration of the control of public 
opinion Where opinion already controls, 
where there is now actual, genuine representa- 
tive government, they are not necessary. Each 
State must judge for itself. I do not see how 
it could be made a subject of national policy. 
The people will, in my opinion, demand these 
measures only where they are manifestly 
necessary to take legislation and the control 
of administrative action away from special, 
hopelessly entrenched interests hey are no 
general or universal panaceas! 

‘The recall of judges I am absolutely against, 
and always have been. It is a remedy for a 
symptom, not for a disease—the disease being 
the control of the system by influences which 
general opinion has ceased to control 

“It interested me very much to find that 
even in Oregon literally no one thought of 
these new methods of action as a substitute 
for representative institutions, but only as a 
means of stimulation and control. They are 
as devoted to the idea of our representative 
institutions as we are—and are bent upon 
realizing these ideas in practice. That is their 
conscious object. 

‘As for the recall, it is seldom used outside 
the municipalities. I do not remember an in- 
stance of its use on a State officer. It is merely 
‘a gun behind the door.’ "—From a letter writ 


ten by Governor Wilson, December 26, 1911. 
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Civic Work of Commercial Organizations 


Improving Akron 
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PRIVATI PROPERTY rWO BLOCKS FROM 
CENTER O \KRON, OHLO, BEFORE BEING 
» PURCHASED BY THE CITY FOR A PARK 


Council the employing of competent hy 
draulic engineers to prepare complete plans 

determine a new source of supply and 
yrovide fora 














GLENDALE PARK, AKRON, OHTO, ONE YEAR 
\FTER THE PROPERTY WAS PURCHASED 
BY THE CITY 





id by means of attractive 


g it was turned into a ; 


the 





ce f beauty, as shown in second . 
e most important problem handled by ‘ 
\kron Chamber of Commerce has been 
working out of plans to provide for a 
la te supply of water for the 
\kro 
private corporation supplying the 

was giving most inadequate servic« 


lhe first step was to recommend to tl 


e City 





municipal system adequate for 
yopulation and future growth of 


Negotiations were also started 


th the water company for the purchass 
As the 
the or 
ginal price of $1,050,000 asked by the pri- 
vate corporation for its plant was brought 
The Chamber of 


of its plant at a reasonable price. 
rf 


result of prolonged negotiations, 


lown to $815,000. Com- 
merce then assisted in carrying the election 
December 5, 1911, for the purchase of the 
at this price. In carrying out the 
the hydraulic engin 
eers who were employed, Akron is now pro- 
ceeding to construct, at a cost of about 
municipal water system which 
for the city’s needs for many 


plant 
recommendations of 


. 


93,06 10,000, a 
will provide 
years to come. 

Che Chamber of Commerce has also been 
interested in developing plans for the elimi 
nation of railroad grade crossings in the 
city of Akron; securing better transporta- 
tion and railroad terminal facilities; the de- 
velopment of the group plan of public 
buildings, and many other activities relat- 
ing to the welfare of its citizens. 


+ + 





Civic Work of the Women ot Austin, Texas 


In connection with the story told by Mr. 
EK. H. Hyman in February, of the aid which 
the women’s auxiliary in Norfolk, Va., 
to the commercial body of that city, 
it is interesting to note that the Business 
League of Austin, Texas, has a women’s 
auxiliary. This was organized to help in 
the beautifying of the city, and the women 
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appear to understand the oft-reiterated 
principle that cleanliness and order are the 
basis of beauty. Through appeals to the 
City Council, to property owners and 
householders they are endeavoring to have 
streets and alleys kept clean, sidewalks laid, 
trees and shrubs planted, and lawns made 
and beautified. The City Council gave $100 
with which to start the campaign, and there 
have been donations from other sources. 


On January 19 Arbor Day was inaugu- 
rated, when the school held appropriate ex- 
ercises, and the children took part in the 
planting of trees along the sidewalks in 
front of their homes. Secretary Will L. 
Vining, of the Austin Business League, 
Says: 

“Next year we hope to have a big movement 
along this line, but already we see that more 


trees are being planted than at any other 
period of our history.” 





What Civic Clubs Are Doing 


Women’s Work for a Better Birmingham 


Last April, at a mass meeting of women, 
the Woman’s Civic League of Birmingham, 
Ala., was formed. Many members of lite- 
rary clubs in the city had felt that reports 
and discussions of civic work interfered un- 
duly with literary programmes. The ob- 
ject of forming this separate organization 
was not to sidetrack either literary or civic 
interests, but to provide for getting both 
kinds of work done. The members of the 
literary clubs form the larger proportion of 
the membership of the Woman’s Civic 
League. 

The months since its organization have 
proved that there is a well-defined place for 
the League. Its recommendations have 
been received with respect, and in almost 
every instance have been accepted by the 
authorities. Future work is well mapped 
out. 


The Committee on Public Morals has 
uncovered some shocking conditions, which 
are being remedied. Supervision of cheap 
places of amusement was the first method 
of cure. A sub-committee on motion pic- 
ture shows began work by getting the codp- 
eration of Judge Murphy of the Juvenile 
Court, Mr. Ryall, the secretary of the Com- 
mission, and some of the managers of the 
picture shows. It was found that, in ac- 
cordance with the committee’s belief that 
the American people prefer decency when 
there is a choice, several of the managers 
gave hearty codperation and valuable ad- 
vice. The three members of the committee, 
Mrs. Zac Smith, Mrs. Robert Harris Winn 


and Mrs. | 


. Moore, have become public 
characters. 


ad conditions are reported to 
them, and their advice is eagerly sought by 
mothers as to where they may safely allow 
their children to go. The film question has 
been taken up with the film exchanges in 
Memphis and Atlanta, and the women of 
those cities have been asked to codperate 
with the League in getting rid of depressing 
and objectionable films in that circuit. 
Judge Lane has assured the League that if 
the improper features of the programmes 
are repeated, he will revoke the licenses of 
the offending shows. 

Mrs. C. P. Orr, President of the League, 
says: 


.. 
B 


“The Woman’s Civic League wishes to state 
in no uncertain terms that we will try to draw 
the line between decency and indecency broad 
and deep, instead of assisting what is known 
as the artistic to wipe out or make uncertain 
the demarcation.” 

The Birmingham newspapers have given 
the League constant interest and encourage- 
ment, and have helped to make its work 
possible. Every member of the Commission 
has proved himself a friend of the work 
which the women of Birmingham have so 
energetically undertaken. 

+ + 
The Christian Civic League of Maine 
To the Editor of Tne AMErIcaNn City: 

The Christian Civic League of Maine 
was organized thirteen years ago by several 
religious bodies of the state, for “education 
in good citizenship, the election of compe 
tent officials and the enforcement of law.” 
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Maine comprises half the area of New 
England, but has only one-fourth of the 
population of Massachusetts; therefore, 
considerations of economy led to the adop- 
tion of a civic programme, by one organiza- 
tion, which would include all neglected re- 
forms. The League offices are at Water- 
ville, a city of 12,000 population, which is a 
junction of railroads and located near the 
center of the state’s population. Four men 
and two women give their entire time to the 
work of the organization. Last year about 
1,000 public meetings were addressed, and 
over 2,000,000 pages of literature distrib- 
uted. Only one of the six men employed by 
the League is out of the work for other 
cause than death; of the four now em- 
ployed, three have served terms of five or 
six years, and the writer has served nearly 
eleven years. 

The following undertakings illustrate the 
breadth of work of this civic organization: 
publication and distribution of 7,000 copies 
of the pure food law; the abatement of ob- 
jectionable advertising, with many prosecu- 
tions, one of which was carried success- 
fully to the highest court in Maine; support 
of the children’s playgrounds’ movement; 
suppression of gambling at agricultural 
fairs, pool-rooms and gambling houses; 
destruction of $17,000 worth of “slot gam- 
bling machines” in one year; exposure of 
unlawful selling of cocaine and other dan- 
gerous drugs; investigation of divorce; pro- 
motion of election reforms and direct pri- 
mary; investigation of fakirs, palmists, 
“loan sharks” and bucket shops; destruc- 
tion of over 30,000 obscene pictures and 
prosecution of those selling the same; 
disclosures of the social evil and prose- 
cution of keepers of disorderly houses; 
prosecution of persons selling cigarettes to 
minors; investigation of amusement resorts, 
with restrictions by the court on several 
theatres presenting indecent or brutal ex- 
hibitions; promotion of a decent observ- 
ance of Sunday (none of our 75 theatres 
and picture shows has an exhibition with 
an admission fee on Sunday) ; study of in- 
dustrial accidents and occupational diseases 
in Maine; circulation of the total absti- 
nence pledge in schools; work for temper- 
ance and suppression of the beverage liquor 
traffic; distribution of literature, to the 
clergy and others, on child labor, tubercu- 
losis, venereal disease, ete., publication of 
an illustrated 16-page monthly paper with 
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over 5,000 circulation; study of state insti- 
tutions, commercial bodies, industries and 
natural resources, sanitation and health, 
defectives, and crime and criminals. 

In the actual work of the League there 
has been considerable tendency to dispro- 
portion, but it is not believed that the loss 
of the perspective is so serious, or the de- 
parture from the original purpose of the 
League so permanent, as to make it neces- 
sary to establish other organizations to do 
the work which the Christian Civic League 
is admirably adapted to perform. “All that 
pertains to good citizenship” comprises a 
very broad and practical work in which 
good citizens, under right management, will 
generally join. A reform organization 
which champions only a single object—and 
that on which there is disagreement—will 
be composed of specialists, if not extrem- 
ists. Such an organization in a rural state 
is apt to be weak; furthermore, it is for the 
interest of most reforms to enlist those who 
at first are slightly interested, but whose 
character gives hope of hearty cooperation 
later. The greatest problems now before 
the American people are good government, 
economic production, correct education, 
sanitation and sane living. To these car- 
dinal reforms, all others are subordinate. 

Henry N. PRINGLE, 
Secretary 
+ + 


The First Women’s City Club in the World 


The Woman's City Club of Los Angeles, 
which was organized last May with a mem- 
bership of 100, now numbers 1,200. The 
committee, which formulated its plan of 
work along the line of City Clubs for 
men, consisted of Mrs. David C. Mc- 
Can, Mrs. George A. Barry, Mrs. John M. 
Brewer, Mrs. FE. R. Brainerd, Miss Jeanette 
Converse and Miss Bess Munn. 


The following is the creed of the Club: 


“The Woman's City Club of Los Angeles is 
a non-partisan body of women citizens. The 
aim of the club is to produce alertness of mind 
and sanity of judgment. We are held together 
by a common interest in public questions, and 
we aim to be thoroughly democratic in spirit. 
We are not organized for the purpose of do- 
ing any special work. Our great object is in- 
struction in citizenship. We love our city, 
our state, our nation; but we believe that any 
love to be highly effective must be founded 
on knowledge. We do not endorse the senti- 
ments of our speakers. We aim to get at 
their point of view and we reserve judgment.” 
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“The Yelling Peril’ 
To the Editor of THe AMERICAN City: 


When I began reading THe AMERICAN 
City it was an interesting infant. Since it 
has become a grown-up its monthly visits 
have increased in interest in proportion to 
its advance in years. I have called atten- 
tion to it in the press and elsewhere, and 
have had it put in our public library. Our 
Chamber of Commerce has been urged to 
present each of its members with a yearly 
subscription, that they might be educated 
in civics. It has contributed much to my 
private bureau of municipal research, and it 
has been helpful to me in many ways, in 
getting things done for my city. 

Its work in street making, cleaning and 
lighting; in sewer building, garbage dis- 
posal and public markets, I consider author- 
itative. Parks, drives and playgrounds have 
been exploited in its columns until my 
“mouth waters” for more of them here in 
Chattanooga. Its papers on libraries, hos- 
pitals, public comforts and public health 
make a little library of great value to city 
makers and city keepers. 

I have read its stories of city planning, 
municipal government, charities, recreation, 
child welfare and social centers until I feel 
that I am acquainted with the best and 
sanest thought on these vital features of 
municipal welfare. THe AMERICAN CITY 
has gone after smoke and dust and bill 
boards until this trio of nuisances has been 
put on the defensive. Typhoid and tubercu- 
losis have received vigorous attention, and 
its indexes teem with articles on fire, water 
and fresh air. 

For this splendid service and all the big 
and little things it has done, I am thankful, 
and for one aspect of civic betterment which 
it has left untouched I am hopeful. 

To make a city a good place in which to 
sleep, I hold, is civic betterment of a high 
order. So I have often wondered why THe 
AmerIcAN City leaves the “Noise Devil” 
to go on making urban life almost intol- 
erable, and why the “Yelling Peril,” pro- 
moter of nervous prostration and disturber 
of the peace of babies, is suffered to do its 
cruel work unrebuked; and T am wondering 
when this magazine will join in the war on 
“fool uproar” and help make noise as odious 
as smoke and dust and filth. 


the Editor 


That avoidable noises are hostile to health 
and comfort, and as inimical to civic 
welfare as dust, smoke and filth, has been 
shown by the testimony of nerve specialists 
and wise doctors who know about children, 
and by sanitarians and observers of unques- 
tioned authority. 

To incite you to action in this neglected 
field for civic betterment is the object of 
this letter. That there is need for such 
work, that workers need your help and that 
there is encouragement for men and women 
to engage in the work | will endeavor to 
show. 

In New York one woman (Mrs. Isaac L. 
Rice) made the whistles in the East and 
North Rivers of its harbor so odious that 
congressional and municipal legislation was 
secured that drove 80 per cent of the 
whistles out of those waters. Mrs. Rice's 
beneficent work extended to land noises as 
well, and the unfortunates in the hospitals 
and the babies in the cradles of the great 
city, if they knew their benefactress, would 
canonize her. Is not this a municipal prob- 
lem worthy of your attention? 

In a smaller field than that worked by 
Mrs. Rice, | have been campaigning against 
noises. The story of this contest has been 
told by the newspaper clippings I will send 
you. The measure of success achieved 
makes the story of some interest, I think, to 
others who suffer from shrieking whistles, 
ringing bells, crowing roosters, barking 
dogs and church chimes. 

The campaign was planned to show by 
argument and testimony that noise injures 
health, disturbs the right development of 
infants, destroys the value of property, 
hinders the growth of cities, promotes hate 
and resentment and is useless and silly. 

The railroads being the noisiest and most 
difficult to reach, were given first attention. 
All my newspaper articles, as they appeared, 
were clipped and mailed to the managers of 
the offending roads, and when the psycho- 
logical moment arrived, a courteous letter 
was written to each official asking, “What 
may I say to my people that you will do 
about this thing?” 

The response to this was, with one excep- 
tion, quick, generous and businesslike. Nine 
letters promising to do the things asked for 
came to me at once from men holding high 
executive positions in their respective rail- 
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9 ipe r lal it has the advantage of being safe 
lents vriting this for Mr. W. F. Ashe, resi 
Many of th ent director and manager of the Ormsby 
Navground, Pittsburgh. JAMES BoyLe. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Feb. 26, 1912 E 
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that ha mwwn themselves friendly The Political Educational League’s Progress 


Editor of THE AMERICAN Clty: 


i = We beg to call the attention of your read 

progress made by the Political 

a mal League since the publication of 

a Se es had my pre is communication in the Decem 
wii c at 


: now called the Wash 
\t a ot eational than ton Branch No. - of the Political Edu- 


first brancl e 





iu 
ee rol cational League, consists of more than 
le ata Tages satiate fear meek thirty members, mainly students in the 
;' ditiets Cresneonueenenkt t the end various secondary and professional schools 
‘ed - ad otic ~ ‘f the city whose ages range from 19 to 30 ¥ 
Peteonds and toh is a success far b Phis club held its first board meeting on 
xpe - February 10. The program was as follows: 
a9 < ] . the Departmental Rep rts ( 
evil is told to encourage othet Che Commissioner of Accounts 
g j 
eee one Pe a a The Corporation Counsel 
Phe Commissioner 
! . . u . ' ’ al The Tics \ 
D iv i eciptu \rmed lhe Initiative, Referendum and Recall 
vith patience. persistence and courtesy. and (pening talk and definitions, by the Direc 
‘ { ] wewspapet 1¢ nal i — ‘i F ar . 
ee ; Pet: The Recall of the Judiciary, by a member . 
shee une ’ « a \lunicipal Topics 
oO wonder P Cellar Bakeries Their Elimination. Ad 
Epwarp A. Arpor1 dress by the Health Commissioner 
| : . ° e 
( o Jan. g, 1912 lkach member is assigned as head of a 


- + city department, and is expected to fami- 
liarize himself with its work. Every meet- 
g hereafter will follow the above type. 
, \\ tend an invitation to all young men 

lo the Editor of Tnt AMERICAN CITY A eats, ee itation te valk ung mx 
of the city over nineteen years of age to \ 





Ys you have taken an interest in our mun become members. All that is required is 
cipal swimming pool, I think you may like the desire to join us and willingness to per- 
to hear about the skating pond in Ormsby form the exercises. The officers of this 
Ball Park, South Side, Pittsburg] branch ar¢ 


We planned to use the ball ground for 


M. i. OR dt Ser » New York Law School), 


his purpose, but up to this year no way President nets agi 

ha l be en found to fre CZe it. \\ c first i 7 { o hy or largs ~ inna Ck Ye 
banked up snow around the edge of the = ent of Corporation Counsel), Recording Sec 
groun l, an l then at night we used a small I. Sheinman (New York Dental College), Financial 
hose to wet it thoroughly. This moist sur-  ~“p'"Ainico, Jr. (Harlem Preparatory School), Treas 
face tf ( ind ik rocess Was repe ited 

every night. For about 45 days we had \pplication for membership should be 
skating, and we had it when no skating over — sent to the writer, care of New York Public 
leep water was safe; in fact, we had so Library, Forty-second Street and Fifth 
much skating that the children grew tired \venue, New York City, 


of the sport. S. GERSCHANEK, 
1 am firmly convinced from our experi Director. 


ence that this method beats using any pond February 16, 1912. 














The Playground Movement in America 


Its History, Spirit and Significance—The Fundamental Principles 
of Its Development 


By Lerbert H. Weir 


Field Secretary Playground and Recreation Association ot America for the Pacific Coast 


HE playground movement had its or- 
igin in the various social, educa- 
tional, economic and civie problems 

growing out of the change from country 
to urban life; in an awakened conscience 
relative to the welfare of children; and in 
a keener, more intelligent and sympathetic 
appreciation of young life, in its right to be 
healthy, vigorous and happy. 

Historically the movement began in Bos- 
ton about 1886, and was concerned only 
with the needs and pleasures of little chil- 
dren. During the years intervening be- 
tween that date and the last years of the 
last century the movement lay dormant. 
This was a period of tremendous city and 
town growth, of a wonderful increase in 
the intricacies and complexities of social, 
industrial, educational and civic problems. 
One great fact among many others borne 
up from the depths of the turmoil of con- 
flicting forces of that time was that the 
children and the young people were finding 
themselves hard put to survive. The abnor- 
mal conditions of almost instantaneous city 
growth had come upon them unawares. In- 
dustrial conditions made heavier and heav- 
ier demands upon them; schools increased 
their requirements; homes were no longer 
homes in the old sense; living quarters be- 
came more and more compact and often un- 
wholesome; ordinances and laws restricted 
their liberties within narrower and _ nar- 
rower bounds; in short, it seemed that ur- 
ban communities had deliberately deter- 
mined upon a policy of ignoring the rights 
and needs of their future citizens. 

No age has, however, been without its 
visioners who saw the light and led the way, 
so luckily there were men and women, es- 
pecially women, who saw and understood 
and acted. The people of Chicago were the 
first to see that it was as important to pro- 
vide for the play needs of the children and 
young people and for the recreational needs 
of all the people as it was to have efficient 


departments of public service; far more im 
portant, also, than to have efficient depart 
ments of public safety, for the safety of the 
people lies, not in repression of the wrong 
doer and in curing the maimed, the halt, the 
blind, but in preventing him from ever be 
coming a wrong-doer, from ever becoming 
diseased and inefficient, by giving him a 
better chance of being a healthy, vigorous 
and happy-minded citizen. The scheme ot 
playgrounds, athletic fields, parks and re 
creation centers of Chicago, especially that 
of South Park, has set the type for the 
whole country, and since 1898 the move- 
ment has progressed with such leaps and 
bounds that no other national movement 
has ever paralleled it. 


u Statistics of Progress 

The few statistics following will indicate 
clearly the marvelous growth: 

Before 1906 there were but 41 communi- 
ties that had supervised playgrounds; there 
were but 8 playground associations and no 
state had playground legislation. The num- 
ber of cities maintaining playgrounds grew 
from go in 1907 to 177 in 1908; to 336 in 
1909, and in June, 1910, 195 cities were con 
ducting playground campaigns. Forty 
cities have reported supervised playgrounds 
opened for the first time during the year 
ending November 1, Ig1t. Most of the 
playgrounds in the early days were started 
under private auspices. Last year more than 
62 per cent of the playgrounds reported 
were supported wholly or in part by mun 
cipal funds; 115 cities have playground as 
sociations, an increase of about 50 per cent 
in a single year; 37 cities have playground 
or recreation commissions, and 23 have both 
commissions and associations. .\mong i1m- 
portant items of progress we note that on 
June 9, 1911, an act of the Pennsylvania 
legislature was approved, providing for the 
creation of recreation departments in all 
cities of the first class, and the New York 
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egislatt has recently passed such a law 
providing for the creation of a recreation 
commission for the city of New York 
Columbus, Ohio, has already such a com 
mission created by ordinance; St. Louis 
also, while Boston works upon the same 


Within the 


expt nded by the 


plan. last decade there has been 
various municipalities of 
this country alone in extending this work 


over $60,000,001 oO 

Spirit and Significance of the Movement 
United 
realize the importance 


Thinking people all over the 


States have come to 


of making some provision not only for the 
lay of the children, but also for the recrea 


tion of the entire community. They realize 


that industrial work will be better done if 
the workers are more alive and better fitted 
for their tasks. They realize that the scien 
tific study of juvenile delinquency made in 
Chicago has shown that recreation centers 
are one of the most powerful agents for re 
by giving an outlet 
Chey realize that there 
s no more effective means for fighting tu 


by making it possible for 


people to spend their leisure hours in happy, 


lucing juvenile crime 


for juvenile energy. 


berctlosis than 


vigorous exercise outdoors. They realize 
that through festivals and other meetings 
in recreation centers a community spirit is 
developed which insures better citizenship. 





who are interested in the assimilation 
of the immigrants coming to our cities are 
anxious for 


| hose 


recreation centers where the 


newly arrived citizens may more quickly 
come into contact with American life and 
traditions. 


all our modern recrea- 
‘Iting pot of our civiliz- 
Many of those who wish to destroy 
the white slave traffic find the most funda- 
mentally constructive work they can do in 
providing centers where the 
young women of the country may obtain 
under normal conditions the highest ideals 
and at the find happiness and 
satisfy the spirit of youth which is the sign 
of life itself 


Chey c 
tion centers the me 


ation. 
recreation 
same time 


But it is not for all these reasons that the 
great majority of the people of the country 
are to-day ready to spend their time and 
eir money to the recreation 


give ti 


move- 
ment. It is because they realize that life 
is worth living for its own sake, and any 
thing that gives people capacity for greater 
enjoyment, which enables them to live more 
keenly, is doing much for society. 


Some Fundamental Principles in Development 

Although in the beginning playgrounds 
were generally originated and managed 
under private auspices,and this still remains 
true in a large percentage of communities 
to-day, nevertheless the importance of the 



























































THE AMERI 
movement is such that it is now a settled 
principle that the organization, manage 
ment and maintenance of playgrounds and 
other forms of recreation shall 
some regularly organized municipal autho 
ity, and that the work should be supported 
by public funds 

rhe second principle is that there shall be 
provision made for all-year-round activity, 
otherwise it will be impossible to secure and 
keep a corps of efficient, well-trained leaders 
and directors. This kind of work can be de 
veloped through use of school buildings for 


be under 


evening recreation purposes and through 
the construction of 
buildings, or through the use of other public 


municipal recreation 
buildings, or by utilizing all these agencies, 
in the of Columbus, Ohio. The 
most economical, and perhaps the most ef 
fective, way is to utilize school buildings 
for this purpose, although there will always 
be need for special buildings, in large cities 


as 


case 


at least, and in the case of school buildings 
there will have to be certain architectural 
changes in order to make the buildings very 
practical. The necessity for all-year work 
is absolute when we consider that the even- 
ing and winter work is concerned most 
largely with the great mass of working 
young people and with adults. 

The third principle is that playgrounc 
and recreation work must be in charge o 
trained leaders, directors and supervisors— 
men and women—skilled in calisthenics, 
gymnastics, athletics, plays and games, folk 
dancing, music, child hygiene, first aid to 
the injured, child psychology perhaps, hav- 
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ing a knowledge of social conditions and 
relat n na } sila 
relations ind ve vert ig se, hiled 
with the s t childl 1 and possessing 
t { chil l and j g 
a wide Sé Li ind il Vision This 
type Ot man al WOnmlan 1s the great need 
‘ : 

ot the movement to-day Some twenty 
seven s« is and colleges ave add en 
ryonic playground courses, | there is n 
school in America to-day prepare eran 
1 certific { qualificatio I rider 
lirector nis great educa al and soci 
recreation field of w k Llowever with 
he nterest \\ b g showt livers 
, - ] ~} 17 
ties, normal schools and colleges, inspired 
by the growing demand on f con 
I nities that teachers ] mbiCc sce S 
err ; 
sSnHouk 1 ( me KNOWICUgE I play cl 
ties, as well as the demand for professiona 
eaders and directors, th xt halt decadk 
will find this weakness yvemen 
nucn iessene | 

Phat there should be separate depat 
ment of the municipal ganization, con 
posed of men and women, representative 
of various other departments and interests, 
public and private, charged with the duty 
. er : ; are: ee azitac 
of studying recreational needs and facilities 
and of organizing and managing the recrea 


tional system, especi 


ally in the cities of the 
first class, I ] 


ms to be 


sec another settled prin 
ciple of de velopment. his depart ent will 
be known, and is known, as a department of 


public recreation, having an executive of 


] ] 
tl 


ficer called the superintendent of public 
recreation, corresponding to the superin 
tendent of schools. This department will 
of necessity have to codperate with and 
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The Des Moines Municipal Building 


A True Story of How a Commission-Governed City, Where an Intelligent Publicity Pre- 
vailed, Built a City Hall Worth $1,000,000 from an Authorized Fund of 
$350,000 and Had Enough Left to Buy Furnishings and Pay 
the Brass Band at Its Dedication 


By John MacVicar 


Superintendent, Department of Public Safety, Des Moines, lowa 


( ( n s 1 

‘ ‘ 1 spapers 
md n mk ( indl to s es ot 
( ] tcr \ | ent Yew 

) i] ecent i ke | some 
nogene | ‘ ( ent out the 
ite Stat ooking in lest City 

ill 0 he | one? 
Now thus yap blished in a 
state whose leg il e once DU i State 
apitol, and is ear neighb » Penn 
svlvania, W Iso once state 
“apitol, ul the mind of the editor 
were recollectior S of how a tate com 
mission departed from the paths of 
rectitude sufficiently to permit paper 
imitations to be substituted for oak 
carving putt for mahogany, and 
other ingenious devices to beat the pub 
lic In one of these states an 


investigation, made after the 

amage Was completed, resulted in a rec 
ommendation that governors, 
and auditors be thereafter prohibited 
from serving on building commissions 


official 


treasurers 


It occurs to me that those good people 
are searching in vain for the 
the remedy for the shortcomings 


clearly 


cause 
government have 


rl ] The sociologist 


OVE ooked one 
and the humanitarian insist that ten 
dency to crime is inherited, is handed 
down from parents to children even from 
the time of Adam to the present day. 
Now, it is a well-established fact that the 
ity is the child of the legislature, the 


lowa Supreme Court going so tar as to 


theory 


s 


that the state legislature “breathes 

breath of life into the city.” Why, 
therefore, may not Pittsburgh plead for 
leniency because of its politically degen- 
erate parentage ¢ 

Municipal government in America is 
generally better than our state govern 
ments This statement would be ac 
without question as true but for 
the fact that a learned Englishman, upon 


cepter 
first visit to America many years ago, 
wrote a book in which he charged that 
municipal government was the worst we 
had, an error which only goes to show 
that it takes research and grand juries to 
discover the shortcomings of state gov- 
ernments, whereas cities’ doings are so 
close at hand that he who pays taxes and 
reads the local papers Can easily discover 


heir faults 


No Shadow of Graft 


This search for an honest city hall has 
determined me to tell a true story of how 
a commission-governed city, where an in- 
telligent publicity prevailed, built a city 
hall which would ordinarily have cost 
$1,000,000, from an authorized fund of 
$350,000, and had enough left to buy fur- 
nishings and to pay the brass band at its 
dedication. ‘ 

In this age of municipal extravagance 
most cities take pride in showing how 
large sums they were able to borrow for 
the construction of their city halls, but 
Des Moines takes pride in showing how 
much she got for the amount she really 
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rHE DES MOINES 
The first building ever designed and constructed ex] 


could afford to spend on her city build- 
ings. Des Moines is proud also because 
her building was erected and furnished 
complete, from vacuum cleaner to ink 
wells, for the sum estimated, within the 
amount appropriated, and within the time 
provided. When it was completed a local 
paper that is rarely lavish in its words of 
approval, said: 

“There has been no shadow of graft in the 
erection of the Des Moines City Hall. For 
every dollar spent Des Moines is getting its 
full worth.” 

In some unaccountable way the Lowa 
legislature, in exercising its paternal pre- 
rogatives, left to the city of Des Moines 
some limited powers of home rule, 
a doctrine which Governor Dix so elo 
quently preaches and which powers the 
New York legislature so persistently 
refuses to confer on Buffalo and other 
cities of that state. It is a common cus- 
tom for state legislatures, when a city 
hall is about to be erected, to provide for 
a commission of “successful business 
men” to conduct the undertaking, on the 
theory that thereby the alderman will be 
eliminated and honesty and good busi 
ness judgment will be assured. The 
Iowa legislature recklessly overlooked 
this safeguard and left the erection of 


the city hall to the City Commission or 


City Council, as the governing body un 
der the Des Moines plan is called. 


MI 


NICIPAL BUILDING 


\ 


The Des Moines City Council 

Now the election of this City Council 
a short time before was a great disap 
pointment 
Moines, for the slate of candidates pro 
moted by the business organizations at 
the election and made up of the com- 
munity’s most sterling citizens, including 
the president of the commercial club, a 
lawyer, two prominent manufacturers 
and a college professor, was defeated 
root and branch. With that perversity 
which seems to prevail in municipal elec- 
tions, the voters preferred the lesser 
lights who were better known politically, 
and they elected to the council a police 
judge, a deputy sheriff, an assessor, a 
member of the former city council and 
one who, caught with the goods, con- 
fessed to being a professional politician 
Said an envious neighbor, the Sioux City 
Journal, commenting on the result of 
Des Moines’ first election under commis 
sion government: 


to the business men of Des 


“The character of the men elected precludes 
the possibility of the the Des 
Moines Plan.” 


success of 


By a referendum vote the community 
entrusted this aggregation with authority 
to issue bonds to the amount of $350,000 
for the City Hall building. No doubt the 
voters did this with many misgivings, for 
had they not a few years before author 








eat y P ’ ‘ ' " 44 } ‘ 
‘ oO warns 


per cent bonds 

es ers, to vhi e immature financiers on the 
; "4 , ' ion of ; neil pr sed, saving that the market 
li bef its final | bonds was bad at that par 
= neat Cro 00 { r season of the vear. No bids were 
librat ion, a 1 iswer to the advertisements 

( but in some heretofore 
private sale was made 


n be est ted, $400,- ur. Now, most legislatures would 
the erection of a library building have prevented the City Council from 

n tl riginal estimat ti negotiating bonds at private sale, aiming 

SI 1O ") What theretore t] ( reb to con pel the councilmen to be 

expect fr it ouncil honest. but the Iowa legislature had also 

li ther an hor overlooked guarding this avenue of cor 


ess usiness ruption in the City Council was per 


1 


ted to save to the city in interest 

The Gathering of the W ould Be Grafters ~ av' architects became busy in ide 
ite thorizing the bond issue _ liciting the job of making the plans. The 

( nted b re tho rof on of architecture is a high and 

‘ > tin fied calling, but this fact did not pre 

‘ Cres ent some of the profession from organ- 

blic buildings, be ng a train of influential business men 

e City Hall Irst ren to the City Hall, soliciting the 

ers, wh s experi y embers individually and col 

to place this important work i 
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MAIN STAIRWAY LEADING TO COUNTING 
ROOM OF DES MOINES MUNICIPAI 
BUILDING 


the hands of their particular favorites. 
The Des Moines Council has never 
claimed credit for being a particularly 
harmonious body; it has no star chamber 
sessions, preferring to discuss the de 
tails of all propositions over the council 
table in public session. This method 
furnishes news for the press, though it is 
somewhat severe on the Council's repu 
tation for harmony, for care is usually 
taken by the reporters that a too strict re 
gard for the truth be not permitted to 
stand in the way of making out of these 
discussions good stories for the reading 
public. It was therefore not difficult to 
arouse a difference of opinion among the 
Council members as to the desirability of 
the various architect candidates, and that 
be uly soon found itself in a hopeless 
tangle. This, however, was promptly for 
gotten when a member announced over 
the council table that a firm of architects 
which had directed the construction of 
several state buildings had hung up a 
“jack pot” of $2,500 for the councilman 
who could deliver the contract. The ex- 
posure brought a solution of the differ- 
ences, and four firms of architects which 
were not connected with the attempt to 








bribe, were employed, forming the Asso 


ciate Board ot Architects. sTrange as 
it may appear, this multiplicity of cooks 
did not spoil the broth, and very satisfa¢ 
tory plans were secure lhe plans of 
the building as well as its manner of con 
struction have set an example for future 
city halls, and are attracting quite as 


much favorable attention as is the Des 


Moines plan of commission government 


Designed for Business 


Lhe building is unique in that it is the 


first building in the world designed and 
built expressly to meet the wants of a 
commiussion-governed city lt is pri 
marily a business house, being arrange 


for the convenient transaction of the 
city's business. Its interior plan is not 
designed to accommodate the numerous 
officials and department heads with con 
modious private accommodations to e1 
tertain their friends. The main tloor is 
almost entirely made up of a single large 
counting room in which are found nearly 
all the administrative departments of the 
city. In this counting-room are the De 
partments of Accounts and Finance, of 
Parks and Public Property, and oi 
Streets and Public Improvements, the 
Public Safety Superintendent, the ( 
Clerk, and the clerical force of nearly the 
entire city government. In this roon 
one may file his claim with a department, 
secure his warrant from the City Auditor 
and cash it with the City Treasurer. No 
screens, high counters or roll-top desks 
re found to furnish concealment for 
1 

I] 


a ee s¢ litical lla: 
€ clerks OF political Callers 


a 
i 

\djoiming this room is a council cham 
ber furnished with a directors’ table, 
around which the five councilmen ot 
alternate 
morning to transact the City’s busines 
It has accommodations al ] 


commissioners meet every 
so tor the citi 
zens or others who have business there 
Said a visitor from Minneapolis: “Why, 
there is not enough room in this entire 
council chamber to seat the Minneapolis 
council board.” 

The publicity given the attempt to 
bribe the Council established the new 
commission on a plane that discouraged 
further attempts to corrupt that body, 
and it is not recorded that any membet 
Was again improperly approached rela 
tive to the construction of the building. 
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Awarding and Filling the Contracts 


\ rumor that the letting was to be on 


the juare attracted numer bidders 
Vhen the bids were opene I ) ] 
s¢ aq esvion arose 5s to W Va 
the lowest an best bid. and itt« 
vas a once rete ( l to tne \sso ite 
oat ot Architects sitting v 1 the 
Council, and they, without leaving the 
ouncil chamber, determine the ques 
tion, and the Council without embet 
leaving his seat unanimous] awarded 
the contract to the lowest bidder 


Che many 


ix, 
specifications and beating the ob were 
resorted to \ constructior ompany 
ire 1 distant city, whi lad secured a 

b-contract sent to Des Moines three 


distinct 


attempts to secure 


eparate al envoy 


a modification of the 


specifications which would 


sened the cost of the 


dimes to the city and dollars to the con 
tractors. The brick companies, throug] 
their influential first ro 


stockholders, firs 
dem: | 
brick, but to no purpose, and 
tons of iron that failed to meet the speci 


fications went back to the factories. 


and finally 
inferior 


inded the acceptance ol 


rhis is a simple story of how a high 
class modern 


municipal buildit 


erected without waste 


iy was 
, at a cost below the 
estimates and for less than the 


if t 


sum au 
thorized to be expended, by a city council 
composed of five average citizens elected 
by a community having an intelligent 
conception of what was due the 


public 


avenues oO! evading tne 


under a 
permitted the officials to 


and system 
use a 
reasonable discretion in handling an im- 
rtant und g, under a plan of gov- 
ernment which gave to the officials not 
ty alone, but also opportunity 


intelligence as they possessed 


e Des Moines City Council was given 
ywers and responsibilities, and the 


publicity and opportunity to 
1, 


iceé ( esponsibpility. 
The pe e of Des Moines believe that 


they have in their new Municipal Build- 
ing a citv hall which will measure up to 


rements of the want ad above 

eferré will withstand the 
light of the proposed Diogenes 
SS101 S a building, if con 

{ ed i ( of New York, would 
ost a great deal more than a mil- 

101 ollars,’ vas the verdict of Mr. 
Henry Bruere, of the Bureau of Muni- 
1 Rese of New York, while in 


specting Des Moines city government for 
ml The building 1s 
ompleted and there is no demand for an 
1! ommittee to look after 


stolen horses. The people of Des Moines, 
+] hI 


isS1OnNn., 


icity that prevails under 
Moines system of commission 
have had an intelligent 


f the undertaking since its incep- 


rough the pub 


tion, and probably no investigating com- 
mittee could tell the public more con- 


‘erning the building than has been laid 
efore the people from time to time by a 
fait minded press 

















Photographs and data are requested for 


fic tals, cily or county engineers, ? ad super 





The Prevention of Dust on City and 
Suburban Roads 


The dwellers in American cities and 

iburbs may be divided roughly into two 
groups—those who ride in automobiles, and 
those who breathe the dust thereof. A third 
group is gradually emerging—those who liv 
or ride on streets where dust is adequately 
prevented. A constantly increasing num 
ber of municipalities have, during the last 
two or three years, given serious consider 


of dust suppression. 
\s might be expected from any series of 
experiments tried under widely differing 
conditions, the results have not been unt 


formly satisfactory; but progress has in 
many of these cities and towns heen so 
marked as to give promise of a large ag 


gregate mileage of approximately dustless 
ligh 
The personal discomforts of using or 

] 


living near dusty roads are so great as to 


ghout the summer of 1912. 


ways throug 


furnish ample cause for a scientific han 
dling of the dust problem, did no other 
objection to a dusty atmosphere exist. 
But many other dust evils might be enum 
erated; for example, to name four out of 

many 
(1) Disease organisms readily attacl 
themselves to dust particles and are dis 
tributed broadcast for human consumption 
by the slightest current of air. 
tist Tyndall states that “All the havoc « 
war, ten times multiplied, would be eva 
fin 


The scien 
f 


nescent if compared with the ravages « 
to atmospheric dust.” 

(2) The germs of tuberculosis carried 
by road dust are fatal not only to human 
beings but to some classes of live stock, in 
cluding horses and cattle in particular. 

(3) In many vegetable and fruit grow 
ing districts the damage caused by dust 


$1 ‘ ! dé fy riv nt tr hl i 
j wturers ov ers rah inter 
Nd is 
1 the roads has been so great 
that the attempt to raise crops near thes« 
oads has been abandoned Plants and 
rubbery of all kinds are rendered un 
sightly by dust and their growth retarded 
(4) Clothing and household furnishings 


injured by dust, and on many streets, 
here automobile traffic is great, houses 

vards have been made almost unten 
bl \s a result, real estate values in cet 


tain localities has shown marked deprecia 


Causes of Dust Formation 
rhat nine-tenths of the dust produced by 
man originates on his roads and streets is 
a claim which, while incapable of proof, 
probably not very far from tru In his 
excellent book on “Dust Preventives and 
Road Binders,” from which some of the in 
formation contained in this article has been 
secured, Mr. Prévost Hubbard defines dust 
is “matter in a finely divided state pro 
the application of energy upon 


matter in a compact state.’ Wear is, there 


fore, one of the fundamental causes of the 
lust nuisance, but other factors which tend 

raise and distribute dust when formed 
‘ 


lus exposing fresh surfaces to wear 
f course, be considered also, 

Dust on highways is caused principally 
by the pulverizing effects of traffic on the 
road surface, by dirt dropped from trucks 
or tracked onto the road in wet weather, 
yy horse droppings or other extrane 

is matter, all of which become dry an 
pulverized, and are easily blown about by 

‘urrents or automobile suction. Among 
other incidental agencies which produce 
: : 


dust may be mentioned the disrupting ef 











SSS rH] 


fect of trost, the attrition ( f falling rain, 


' io. ter nd the 
pow water and tne 


The Dust Problem as Related to Road 


¥ Preservation 


ok referred t Mr. Hubbard 
‘ ‘ il me T 
| 
T 
‘ T ‘ 4 
1) 
, Fw =< 
ere ' 
h mav he 1 tot 
: ; line 
{ ( ther 
sly é he 
et the \ 1D le r « 

- 

The entire fr oval ol finely powdered 
particles from road surfaces is not always 
is desirable as is popularly supposed. In 
fact, some classes of roads are greatly 

maged by this mean It is a funda 
mental principle, for example, that the 
] ] 


ife of a macadam road is dependent upon 
the retention of the fine products of wear 
rether and hold in 


‘ 
s 


which serve to bind to 


place the coarser fragments of stone con 


stituting the road foundation. The dust 
problem is, therefore, directly connected 
vith that of road preservation; a cushion 


at bei ae rmed by the powdere | par 
ticles which protects the underlving road 
from wear. On the other hand. the reten 
tion of too much powdered top dressing 
uuld be avoided, as a disagreeable sur 


face condition is thus produced, especially 


in wet weather, when the dust becomes 


‘Dust Preventives and Road Binders 


‘ 
} 


he | 


ideal road is, of course. t best 
rm of city pavement, having a surface 


which can be flushed as frequently as the 





iccumulation of dust becomes great enough 
mec vable As to thn surface 
treatment of such streets, Mr. Hubbard 


In the class of pavement having smooth, 
roken and resilient surface, such as sheet 
hale 134 Saal h the 
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a istless pavement than any other so far 
levised. The products of wear are comparatively 
ll uantity, al d there are few cracks or 


crevice vhere dust can accumulate, and yet 
eans dustless—unless kept free 

ind refuse by frequent cleanings. As 

this ty f pavement is practically impervious, 


great amount of dust preventive will be 


bed, if any is used, and most of it will be 
1 when the street is cleaned unless it has 


atilized Any non-volatile dust 

to make the pavement slippery, and 

] aterials evaporate so rapidly in hot 
weather that except for laying the dust just 


eeping they are of little valuc 
Water i out the only material that seems to 
this class of pavement 

pavements, stone block pavement 


nd, in fact, any pavements which present a 
heet-like surface than the asphalt type, 

be mor tisfactorily treated for dust pre 
ention. On these pavements dust tends to ac 


te in the crevices between the bricks or 
and in moderate quantities is almost 
ticeable until raised by winds or traffic. 


\n parently lean street will there fore often 
rove to be a very dusty one. The use of a 
emporary binder to saturate this stuff and hold 

lown until cleaning becomes necessary can 


naged economically, as any dust prevent 

e that is applied will have a natural tendency 

to collect in just those portions of the road 
where the dust has accumulated, and if used in 
moderate quantity should not produce the un- 
esirable conditions resulting from similar ap 


plications upon an asphalt pavement.” 


While, as mentioned above, a pavement 
having some form of permanent binder is 
to be preferred where the amount of traf- 
fic will justify the expense of building, it 
evident that the universal construction 
of such roads is out of the question because 
of the cost involved. The problem, there 
fore, of dust prevention on macadam, 
gravel or dirt roads is one of present and 
continued importance. As to the selection 
of materials for treating such roads much 
honest difference of opinion exists. 

The variations of local conditions as to 
hardness and type of road, amount of auto 
mobile traffic, frequency with which the 


road can be treated, method of application, 
etc., are so wide that no general rules as to 
+} } 


e best kind of dust preventive can safely 
be laid down. Much must be left to the 
judgment of the local engineer or highway 
superintendent who has made a scientific 
study of local needs, in comparison with the 
most accurate data available from other 


ocalities havit 


g comparable conditions. 


With no desire of offering definite rec 
mmendations, but to aid its readers in 
solving this problem for themselves, THE 
AMERICAN City presents the following in- 
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formation received from some of the lead Dustoline for Roads 
ing manutacturers as to conditions under ; ‘ 
which they believe that the use of theit ~ Rig 
particular class of dust preventives woul ith a re i 

prove most satisfactory: fined and o1 cael del macy 
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WATER-BOUND MACADAM ROAD IN NEW BEDFORD $s 
Kept dustless for the last five years t lustoline f{ 














by a satisfactory 
1omical fo 
t prevent 


nd R 1 pitting, w 
ri on ‘ 
g WVustoline last 
: yard 
| e results 


+ + 
_s Granulated Calcium Chloride 


hloride (Ca Cl) is a 
gn | nd deliques ent salt, hav 


arse white Salt ind 

when x posed to the 

th on rbing isture from the atmo 
e re al ng Repeated tests have 

0 nds of granulated calcium 

sed as l t 115 pounds of water 
n tl t might or in the shade, and 


er when exposed in 


sun, alter having 


I ter in the shade, 1t 
0 pounds; but, when 

por de again takes up it 

{ t ride S u ed i i 

nt r on roa n two ways First, by 
gel ng applying with an o1 


r the ( ry rit g cart; second, by spreading it 
aveled direct on t n its dry granular form and 





I absorbing moisture 

' ‘ 
vet” and the “dry,” have 
whicl ry s ssful. By the “wet” method 
ite the t hlor I ld be d ( lved at the rate of 
squart I | I { I llor I water, and a 600 


gallon sta rd ter agon should not be 





{ are obtained 
e in its dry granu 

Ss ed in tl dru 
d t (sranulat ] 1 loride is stated by the 
lir it ‘ Process ( pany to be absolutely clean 
e-hal t t It will not track, spot 





s cents t s I arnis on veni les, nor 1s it i 


luding I to autor e tires; and when a road 
ns n treated it has no harmful effects on 
thr { r vegetation bordering on the roadwa 
roads hlorid s not a coating like other 
Mass eC the like purpose, but when 
l l t the d dissolves immediately 
N. J throug ts action with the atmosphere, pet 
P ¢ é d thoroughly and becoming 


uimed to hold enough mots 
Uhe et ring t the cementing qualities in the 
nitted tor thus packing the road surface su 


itis nt t vithstand the severest travel an¢ 


Mr. ( Vhen small iantities of granulated 
New hloride are to be applied, good results 
wary I5 ar tained by spreading it on with shovel 
be taken to spread it as evenly as 
s, ke possible, and it should be applied heavier in 
middl f the road than on the sides 





When large areas are to be treated, it is neces- 
aces sary to use a distributing machine. These 
vo widths—the one-horse machine 

having a spread of 5 feet and costing $40, 
ashior ind the two-horse machine spreading 10 feet, 
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en 














ting $47 


one-horse 


Irom 


width road in 
distribu 
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One 
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tion 
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unskilled 
machine can easil Chloride 


distributing 
to 
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laborers with a 


} 1 


two miles of an ordinar Grat 
These machines give th: t oT 
hich is so necessary for read 
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ust laid with S vay Gra ted ( 





TEN EYCK STREET, WATERTOW 
Dust laid with Solvay Granulated Cal 
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‘ t] I hloride has been applied to the road and 
t ntirely dissolved, some ot it 
Gene t t hed to the dry surface, 
ne t where there KE travel, ! rried i traffic. This is entirely 
t third treatment { t { I vhet t road has been first 
f re thar ncl f dust, t ! ! | tl as the chloride remains 
( 1 ng t lace nd traffic packs it into the 


.’ a 
=e 


a 











i nk nd instead of picking it up on the wheels. 
I \ r | s vens the f es (jranu!l | | 


lated ilcium chloride is used with 
1 ilts in repairing holes and worn 
pe rate more thoroug a @i\ no l ; in roads \fter filling them with stone, 





asting s Ag time to apply calcium loride is made. If properly 
hloride is after a rain, when the road is still done, this will keep the stone from being 
moist. During the first hour or two after scattered by traffic, as sufficient moisture will 
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A Cement Pavement Surfaced with Bitumen 
and Sand 
By E. W. Groves! 


City Engineer, Ann Arbor, Mich.! 
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nary street sweeper 








itter of cost this pave 

solves t paving problem as com 

ly as concrete solved the sidewalk 
problen [t meets the demand for a low 
st durable pavement approximating in 


hat of an ordinary macadam road and 
n durability that of our better types of 
treet pavements. It seems to me that in- 
stead of highway and county officials lay- 
ng macadam roads at from 65 to 95 cents 
RRirs ee? a ld be ch bette 
per square yard, it wouk ye mucn Detter 


for them to spend a few cents more per 
square yard and have a durable pavement 
with a concrete foundation. It is a well 
known fact that macadam pavements have 
» have almost constant attention from the 
time they are first laid. By using the pave 
ment which I have just described, you 
would have one that would last practically 
forever if the wearing surface were kept 
upon the concrete, and this wearing surface 
can be applied for approximately 10 cents 
per square yard, which is only about th 
price that has to be paid for oiling the 


ordinary macadam road with the better 


| am sure that if county and highway en 
gineers will look into this matter thor 
ughly, they will eventually do away almost 
entirely with the macadam form of con 
struction. 
If any one desires any further informa 
about this pavement I would be very 


ave him address me at Ann Arbor, 
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A Syllabus for Public Instruction in Fire 


Prevention 


he Quarte ot National Fire Pr 
ec 1 Assoc mf January, Ig12, c 
¢ S excellent SV ibus for P cl 
truc ! Fire Prevention | 
work of Franklin H. Wentworth, Secre te “ 
ary, an 5S been reprinted in 2 nan The Fire Waste: Its Economi 
pa Pp et to C ple which nay 
taine f the Boston office of € (ss ’ pes 
aoe 
tl 
to fire marsh che teachers and others g 
n ¢ icating g an 1 old t \ | 
quate appreciation of the ex 
nomic significance of fire waste 
causes and prevention of fires. he follow it | ee, Sere 
ing quotations indicate the practical char Waste Impover 
acter of the suggestions offered ste 
In addressing the teachers the S a 
e is 
Savs nt 
“Pupils should be taught how to send in a er 
fire alarm, and how to « pers ite a hand chemical I 
extinguisher. Some member of the fire de f the fire tax 1s 
partment should exhibit at one of the sessions f the goods 
the mechanism of a fire alarm box, and: ex Everv fire is paid for | 
plain the principle and operation of the en s collected 
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iminating engineers mmercial and civt 
i valuable information on street lighting 
{ s department 


The Initial Steps Toward Installing Ornamental 


Street 


Lights 


By L. L. Hopkins, Illuminating Engineer 


fhe problem of furnishing a city with 


adequate and suitable street lig 


gnting 1S one 


I 

of great moment, and one which merits the 
earnest thought of every public-spirited cit 
zen. At the present time, the most popu 
lar and modern type of street lighting is 
that usually known as the Ornamental Sys 
tem. This system employs cast metal or 
concrete posts, supporting tungsten lamps 
enclosed by some type of diffusing glass 
Che posts are set on each side of the 
street, either opposite or staggered, and are 
fed by conductors which are usually placed 
underground. 

There are 


gl ybe. 


doubtless progressive inhabi 
tants in numerous cities and towns who ap 
preciate the value of the Ornamental Sys 
tem of street lighting, but who are at loss 
to know how to go about the work of in 
augurating sucha system in their own cities 
In reality, however, this problem is easily 
solved, and it is the purpose of this article 
to outline briefly a tentative plan whereby 
the installing of such a street lighting sys 
tem 
It for the 
of the citizens to concede that their streets 


] 
i 


may be accomplished. 
Is not even necessary mayority 
need new lights, although such a concession 
would of course be a considerable step to 
ward the desired goal. On the contrary, it 
» show the doubters by 
means of photographs, data and other tes 
timony that they really need a change in 
their system of street lighting. We shall 
however, assume at the outset that the need 
street li 


is quite possible t 


of new gehts is conceded, and that it 
merely remains for the 


that the 


promoter to show 
Ornamental System is the ideal 
one 


Without doubt the 


ments that can be produced in 


most weignty 


argu 

support of 
the Ornamental System are the testimony 
of its users and the data and other informa 


tion which they can furnish. The first step 
then, is to obtain, if possible, the full de 
tails of such a system from any city already 
equipped with posts. The obtaining of such 


information is not as 


difficult as it may 
sound, since these facts are nearly always 
kept on file by the Chamber of Commerce 
the Civic League, and such a body is ly 
too glad to send all particulars concerning 
type of installation, costs, apportionment of 
charges, and similar information. Furthe 
more, it is always easy to obtain from the 


various posts, lamp and globe manufac 


turers, valuable data and photographs 


which they have collected in cities using 
their wares. 
In the collection of information, and 


otherwise furthering the project, the aid 


of the power station authorities can 
be counted on 


always Except in certain 


cases, those who furnish power are 


oo glad to lend their aid to a scheme 


which means more revenue for them 


Often, too, they are interested to such a 
degree that they take it upon themselves t 

prepare the plans and specifications for the 
I 1 f the w rk 


1ew system. In case this part 
is not assumed by the power plant, the duty 


A 


. lan _~ -a¢ . - 
of preparing plans and specifications usu 
t 2 r 


ally falls to the city engineers 

When all available information has 

) é oo. ild be we t é ry t 
pr ers, so that they wil stand 
; T 
Si] Ss Tt or S poss t 

g 
e to pre sent the w propos t 1tot 
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A Clean Road Oil 


Will please your most particular citizens 


TASSCOIL 


The Perfect Dust Layer 





Stainless Odorless W ater-White 


Can be applied from an ordinary street sprinkling cart 


Send]'for our New Pamphlet 


VVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVYVVVVVVVVVYYYYVVVVVYYYva® 


Sole Manufacturers 
The Alden Speare’s Sons Company 
Boston New York Chicago 





ASPHALTOILENE 


A Liquid Bitumen 


for 


Macadam, Gravel or Dirt Roads 


Send for Illustrated Booklet 


The Alden Speare’s Sons Company 
Boston New York Chicago 


Sole Selling Agents for 


Good Roads Improvement Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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Watertown’s Experience 


Extract from letter of Mr. E. W. Sayles, City Engineer of Watertown, N. Y 


( 
act 
sance 
\ ] Granulated 
S O A A Calcium oride 
ium Chlorid 
1 i I hemical salt I On EXT re to the air, absorbs moisture in the 
driest weather, keeping the rface of the road entirely free from dust The 
‘ ‘ ‘ rie rrosive oO oO ind 
er{ re ‘ 
Solvay roads resist wear and require little attention. Maintenance expense 
50 ess than watering Watertown issessment was two cents per front 
foot OF propert four cents per lineal foot of street, which fullv covered the 
t of the wor Compare this with the cost by anv other method. Send for 
ample of chemical and let us demonstrate at vour convenience 


Illustrated Road Book Sent on Request 


THE SOLVAY PROCESS CO. Syracuse, N. Y. 
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ested in the local lighting company should tak step, vet 


> 


their part usually consists of lending their codper 

the enthusiasm 

Designs of Ornamental Lighting Standards Shown Above and on 
Page 601, with Names of Manufacturers 


Fig. 1—One-! t Standard M k, M 

Fig I I B evat I ( ( i, Ir 

Fig Cr 1 Dowr I I { 
Fig. 4—Five-] I VW ern ( ( ( I 

Fig An A ve | of Alba Glat F I 

Fig. 6—( 1 1 Lig ga Trolley F O Lig I ( 
Fig ( I i Lig I 

Fig I I { Standa ( 

Fig N 67. ¢ 7 Mf 
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LIQUID BITUMINOUS PAVEMENT 


can be laid by all municipalities, counties or con- 
tractors who are equipped to lay concrete. This pave- 
ment! may be laid on old macadam, cement concrete, 
or broken stone foundations, as the conditions may 
require. 








WE ARE PREPARED 
to furnish specifications and take contracts in all un- 
leased territory. The important advantages. of this 
form of road and street construction make it advisable 


for you‘to investigate the LIQUID BITUMINOUS 
PAVEMENT carefully.' 


TERRITORIAL RIGHTS 


for sale in eleven states, from Maine to the District of 
Columbia. 


COUNTY AND CITY OFFICIALS 
AND CONTRACTORS 
who are interested are invited to write for particulars. 
Let us have an opportunity of placing some interesting 
and important facts before you which will open your 
eyes to the possibilities of LIQUID BITUMINOUS 
PAVEMENT for the work you have in mind. 








Filbert Paving and Construction Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA 


'SDOOD OD DOODXL 


Advertisers please mention Tae American City. 
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The Management of Water Plants in the 
Smaller Cities* 


By E. L. Loomis 


Superintendent Valparaiso Home Water Company, Valparaiso, Indiana 
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yunda l onstantly with a g POS c 
il cl ind wholesome wate \y ng < MASS \ 
water 1s one of the prime necessities ot rks man should rea k $s pro 

iman life, and to serve it meagrely whet | \ 

bundant supply is obtainable, or t ild install his ows 
é 1 unfit and impure quality, should for king the ne 

] no longer tolerable by an intelligent cas 

@ seena - 1, sala ++ } “rt | 
community; nor should it be considered ssistal . 
good business management on the part of btains rt state, if called 
the enterprise. Each succeeding year, as : vays willing, 
we note the ever-increasing pollut n of lvses, but to give valu e ex 
our streams and public water supplies 

] -¢ ] v ¢ 
demand is proportionately—and very prop 
erly—becoming more and more insistent palities ma e prop 

for a better water \nd with these chang ynset \\ 

ng conditions, so great has been the ad enoug for fire-prot 

ancement in sanitary engineering that purposes 

with modern methods of filtration, the should no ng 

vilest supplies, even though thick with mud, tory even in our 


foul of smell and laden with the germs 


disease, may be so purified as to becor 
entirely potable and safe for human use 1 S 
In former days it was supposed that o1 x00 
the larger cities could afford up it 
water plants with their splendid filtra 
ee : ; ' 
systems, and while it is still true it oO 
: ] 1 1 ' 
Sinalier ¢ S cannot afford such ex i = 
| equipment, yet none r¢ to po ~ 
afford at least a good safe water. W 
the plant be municipally or privately ow 
not itter The standard of . S 
should be placed just as high in the on 
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case as in the otner Nor s Wa I * 
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The Big Problem in Road and Street Work 






The Little 


° | 
Winner 
Ihe Litthe Winner Reversible Road Machine Low in Price, High in Efficiency 
l na Lit 
" It will pay its cost ttle time. @S Little Winner Booklet. It will 
est \\ | I rf tor tT IK M KCI Crushers, Roller oweepe!l 
Mac ( t Pipe, Et 


The Good Roads Machinery Co., Inc., Kennett Square, Pa. 














\ ROLLER The Best Recommendation for the 


New York-Port Huron Road Roller 


Is to See It in Actual Operation—on the Job 


That is what we are anxious to have you do—see it in opera- 
tion and talk with the man at the throttle. 

Our booklet, “The Aristocrat of the Road Roller World,” 
tells the whole story, but when you write for it, ask where the 


roller can be seen. 


Ask for Booklet No. 9 





Standard Rollers 
General Purpose 


tales |. Port Huron Engine & Thresher Co. 


Cars 


ee PORT HURON, MICHIGAN 
Sprinklers Port Huron Machinery Co., Des Moines, lowa; Southwestern-Port Huron Co., Peoria, Ill.: Northwestert 

Port Huron ( Minneapolis, Min Canadian-Port Huron Co., Winnipeg, Man W. A. Neal & Son, 

Etc., Etc. 128 Marietta Ave Atlanta, Ga Wylie Mfg. ¢ Oklahoma City, Okla.; J. Peyton Hunter, Terminal 
Bidg Dailias. Te s H. N. Steinbarger, Sugar Bidg., Denver, Col.: Beall & Co., Portiand, Ore 

Any Machine, Imple Cc. Tayl r Hi nd - Grand Opera Bidg., Cincinnat 0..'( handler-Burgy Co., 42 Toad Bldg 1 - Fh 

ment or lool needed Ky Ziegier-Whaley (¢ 24 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Penr W. Van R. W hitall, Real Estate Trust 

in the Construction Bidg Philadelphia, Pent and 30 Chu St New Y k City ; 

of Good Roads I I ofr 24 Sta s w York Cable Address, “Rusher.” 
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THE AUSTIN-WESTERN 












NO SMOKE 
NO SPARKS 


NO BOILER 
TROUBLES 


MOTOR ROAD ROLLER 


Sizes 7-8-10-12-15 tons using 
gasoline, kerosene or distillate. 


STREET SPRINKLERS 


In 16 designs and sizes. 






MUNICIPAL DUMP WAGONS 


Steel lined, steel axles, no hinges. 


For Municipalities 
Park Boards 

‘improvement Associations 
Private Estates 

Road Contractors 














AUSTIN STREET SWEEPER 





cacaco THE AUSTIN-WESTERN CO., Ltd. sew vors 


San Francisco, Los Angeles, Cal., St. Paul, Minn., Syracuse, N. Y, 
Memphis, Tenn., Atlanta, Ga., Dallas, Texas, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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Capable Men Profit by Professional Aid 
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Filtration Results at Harrisburg 
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WAINWRIGHT 
GALVANIZED STEEL 
CORNER BAR 


FOR PROTECTING EDCES OF CONCRETE CURBS, 
STEPS, COLUMNS, ETC. 


IT HAS A RECORD OF FOURTEEN YEARS’ USE WITHOUT A FAILURE 





rHIS BAR IS SELF-ANCHORING, THE DOVETAILED WEB HOLDING IT FIRMLY 
IN PLACE EVERY INCH OF ITS LENGTH, PRESENTING A RESISTING DEPTH 
OF TWO INCHES OF SOLID STEEL, AT EVERY POSSIBLE POINT OF IMPACT 





This bar has been in public use for more than fourteen years as the main feature of the i 


os WAINWRIGHT | 
>.” | STEEL-BOUND CONCRETE CURB 


ABSOLUTELY NON-BREAKABLE 
CHEAPER THAN CRANITE 











OVER 
FOUR MILLION 
FEET 
IN USE IN MORE THAN 








CITIES 
CALVANIZED STEEL CORNER BAR IN THE UNITED STATES MECHANICALLY PERFECT AND 
PREVENTS CHIPPING OR BREAKING UNEQUALED .FOR CURVED 
ON EDCES CORNERS 


THIS CURB WILL STAND HARDER USE AND LAST TEN 
TIMES AS LONG AS PLAIN CONGRETE CURBING 


CONTRACTORS « mak 10ney by la this 
cITY Seen « save money by specifying it 
ARCHITECTS ire invited to read pages 238 and 239 “Sweet's Index” 


METAL PARTS FOR SALE i 
SEND FOR COPYRICHTED BOOKLET No. 1 


STEEL PROTECTED CONCRETE Co. | 
Real Estate Trust ae PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 


W he ‘ r Advertise ‘ n Tue American City 
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Items of Municipal and Civic Progress 


European Civic Tour 
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cities and suburbs, the port and industria 
developments, and = studying meanwhile 
many phases of city administration; thet 
over to Paris, where the great city planning 
of Hausmann and the interestin 
and social schemes may be studie 
Brussels and on into Holland, some time 
being spent on the Zuyder Zee and at the 
Hague; then through those remarkable 
German cities, Dusseldorf and Frankfort, 
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then to 


going up the Rhine and stopping at Co 
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The Coltrin Continuous-Batch Concrete Mixer 


BI P D 15, 1911 
I 


\.& F. M. WAGMAN 


SHIPPED ANYWHERE ON FIVE DAYS’ TRIAL 
THE KNICKERBOCKER COMPANY :: Jackson, Michigan 


WRITE FOR CATALOG A-C 
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A 2@ HORSE.| MAN ROAD MACHINE 








I Here is a real Re vad renee mine. It sa y y 
MACHINE iti ¥ it aL ROI ND’ tin 
. a oe malt 
SANITARY CARTS <= 
for Garbage, Night Soil, Material from Sewers, Inlets Et : ° a AX 
MADE, FOR 1 OR 2 HORSES GLIDE ROAD MAC HINE COMPANY 
GEO. H. HOLZBOG & BRO.. Jettersonville, Indiana sainenencnalesesteiee ANT, REN 


























TAR KETTLES 
For Street and Road Work 


The TIDE WATER Kettles are 











to stand hard usage and 
eet all requirements. They are 
made in the various styles 


of from 50 to 500 gallons 


Wrate jor Cataloque 
and Prices 


TIDE WATER 
IRON WORKS 


Manufacturers of 
Pavers’and Road Builders’ 
Specialties 
HOBOKEN, N. J. 
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THE MILLER 
FLUSH-TANK SIPHON 


For Flushing Street Sewers 


Two Pieces -That’s All 
No Moving Parts 


ed 


Sniff 


Copper Bu 


onnected 


Direct ~ 


Simple in Construction Durable in Service 
Efficient in Action Reliable Always 
and are an Insurance against ultimate failure. 
SANITARY ENGINEERS and CITY OFFICIALS 
are respectiully advised that they may send their inquiries 
o us, regarding royalty charges for use of American and 
Canadian patents of Dr. Karl Imhoff, Essen, Germany, 
{or I Sewage Purification Tanks 


turers of Sewage Disposal Apparatu 


PACIFIC FLUSH - TANK COMPANY 
The Temple Singer Building 


CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK 














THE HOTCHKISS SYSTEM 








Steel Sidewalk Forms 
Steel Curb Forms 
Steel Curb and Gutter Forms 


Always in the Lead 





Hundreds of Contractors, Munic- 
ipalities and Realty Companies 
use them. 


Ask for booklets “Sidewalk Science” 
and ‘“‘Curb and Gutter Construction.’ 














HOTCHKISS LOCK METAL FORM CO. Binghamton, N. Y. Dept. M 
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Thetford Kitchen, in which the women will 
make small products for the market; a town 
museum of local historical antiquities; an or 
hestra and chorus; and union town services 


the second of which was held on the pageant 














grounds on the Sunday of pageant week 

In none of these is the interest local to any 
ne village; it 1s common to the whole town 
and a source of social unity, so that there is a 

nstantly increasing solidarity f mmunity 
life that will make the town strong in its 
tinued struggle with the rural vroblem and of 
use t other sin ' n unities as I l 
couraging example of what can be done. The 
drama is the picture of life, and in this new 
form, the pageant, the drama of the life of a 
communit t has great possibilities f the 
solution of serious 1 questions, as ha 
n the iS€ f Thetford at least een s ess 


Noise that Murders 
\fter a six-years’ campaign against un 
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necessary noise in Chattanooga, Mr Ed 
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ulated by a mill whistle almost over his 
bedroon window, he Wrote hundre Is I 
letters to doctors, lawvers. teachers, labor 
ers, city fhcials, leg slators. pre ichers 
mat tacturers police chiefs i ther 
1 
rreatment for 
The following table, which ts publishe 
( of Elmira, N. Y., contains t ] 
ng of trees for insect pests 


Cecromice Emperor Arsenate t lead 
Mott 
Maple Borer Arsenate of lead } 


Toothed Willow and Same as Willow Tw 
White Pine Aphi Aphi 

Woolly Alder Aphi Lin 

Willow Twig Aphide Lim 

Elm Leaf Beetle Arse 





White Marked Tu Arsenate of lead 

sock Mott 
Fall Web Worm Arsenate of lead t 
Bag Worm Arsenate of lead | t 


Gypsy Moth Arsenate of lead s Ibs. t 


Woolly Maple stark Lime sulphur 
Lous« 

Green Striped Maple Arsenate of lead 3 | t 
Worm 


Brown Tail Mott Arsenate of lead s it t 


Shade-Tree 
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'YOUNG & SONS 


PHILADELPHIA 
PATENTED BALL-BEARING 
CENTRES For 
ENGINEERING & SURVEYING 
INSTRUMENTS 





Ask for Catalogue ‘‘B-B”’ 














For Laying Water Pipe 
Installing Sewers 
Building Roads 


or other work 
the 
Terry Hammer 
leading 


where rock removal is 
superiority of McKiernan- 
Drills is attested by many 
contractors and engineers. 


McKIERNAN-TERRY DRILL COMPANY 
115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Rock Drills, Core Drills, Pile Hammers, 
Air Compressors 


necessary, 











Capital and = Baneyhay.y 135 
Surplus TRUST Broadway 
$2,800,000. Baim New York 





SAFETY IS THE FIRST REQUISITE 
IN THE ISSUE OF 


Municipal Bonds 


Dealers in Municipal Bonds and Investors 
know the value of certification When it 
Attests the Employment of Actual 
Safeguards in the Preparation and 
Issue of Bonds. 

Many Municipal Officials employ our 
method for all bonds for the proper issue of 
which they are responsible. 

Our service is the more appreciated be- 
cause of its convenience and the higher price 
which the bonds command. 


Please wnite for full particulars. 


Address, Park Terrell, Manager, 
Municipal Department. 











Heenan Destructors 


Sanitary and Economical Disposal of City Refuse by most advanced 
European Method 


The Destructor Co., 111 Broadway, New York 


Controlling all U. S. Patents and Rights of 
Heenan & Froude and Meldrum Bros., Limited 














Our 1912 Catalogue is now ready. 


THE EAGLE WAGON WORKS 


“The Eagle” 


A splendid bottom dumper. 
Good for city dry garbage, 
ashes, or general street work. 
Good for the job, and the 
man who does it. 


May we send it to you? Address 


Auburn, N. Y. 
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Municipal and Civic Publications 
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( B Citv Plan Con S 
e! City, N. J. 1911 
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if { i Wi I t I 
S ne l yrenensive nk I { 
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il { ind industrial 
: nm det A 
t Jerse Cit ()ne these nt : , 
twenty e nal articles publish : 
lersev Journal and the Hudson O 
‘ ’ c den 
ther ntains statement of the R n | 
‘ \ t T | 
nad et s t the City Plan ( . 
h it met ' nd : t ig nd 
vit Ss re iendations and sugges 
TREE | ESTRY AND | [ RIN \ List the té the 
, YD 3 4 Tt oe 1; ! e 
B <s and of neterences r< cd S ( SPOKANE, WaATER ( DE 
+] Brooklyn Public Librat Publ ’ Sr ; 
the Brooklyn iblic Libra the Department of Public Utilitie 6 C 
bv the Brooklyn Public Library I i : Wash.. 1912. Small pamphlet 
‘ ait iit K i 
( ntains a Di iograph 1 all 1 n t é te) | yater s ter g n t 
n the subjects indicated by its tithe ntait vater ordinance, the rules and reg 
in the Library. The periodical literature listed I ers, the water rate n for é 
vers January, 1905, to March, Io11, inclusiv: nning January I. 19012. besides the histor 
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This Machine Will Save Your 
Elms and Maples 





y »——e. 
mw = 





\re the stately elms and maples along the " throw a }-inch stream to the top of the 
street nd in the parks the price t your city 1 est shade trees 
ey should he nd a very little The tank is made in three sizes, namely 
care W make them so, as they yield readily 200, 300 or 400 gallons capacity, and has a 
to treatment Rotary Agitator the entire length, which 
heir struggle for existence, however, is in keeps the liquid in thorough solution. The 
deed a hard one \t least 14 species of insect sy-tion-strainer stands in the rear end of 
continually teed upon their bark, and unless — the tank and is kept clean by a patented brush 
these ravages are checked they must soon dit which is worked automatically in connection 
Don't let then lle, give them a chance to with the agitator 


live ind) opertorn the beautifu service tor 


‘ Che frame has steel girders with cross sections 
which they were intended 


No plant leserve more special care than securely bolted; hence the tank cannot shift 
these ime n gnifhicent trees ind a thorough n i anes ; 
spraying will prolong their life indefinitely he wagon is extra heavy and furnished 

The accompanying illustration shows our with brakes The hose and nozzle equipment 
ROYAL-LEADER machine, having a 10 H.P s furnished to meet special local conditions 
Marine e ngine, a pump of the Triplex Displace he Entire Rig is most attractive in ap- 
ment Type made of phosphor bronze with pearance, and nothing has been omitted that 
bronze poppet valves, with a capacity of 25 will add to its strength or its effective and sat- 
gallons per minute At 300 Ibs. pressure it isfactory work 


Let us habe your inquiries 


FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., Elmira, N.Y. 


x! W he ting to Advertisers please mention Tae American City 
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Part IN GOVERNMENT \WHETHER 
Votes or Nor. By William H. Allen, 
Director of the Bureau of Municipal Re 
search, New York City, and of the Na 
tional Training School for the Study and 


WoMAN's 


SHE 


Administration of Public Business. Dodd, 

Mead & Co., New York, 1911. xv 7 

$1.60 postpaid 

With a definite idea of woman's pa n ¢ 

ernment as an — idual, as a member non 
official groups, and as ;% iluence 
opinion and othe “? action; with a belie at 
the ballot will ultimately be placed in_ her 
hands, but for the time unintluenced by this 
belief. Dr. Allen here deals with problems 
that relate to both men and women, and makes 
suggestions which tend clearer sight, more 


direct thinking and efficient action. Current 
issues are made definite and vital by an evi 
dent close touch with the latest information, by 
reference to the sources of this material, and 
by a crisp, epigrammatical style. It is a book 


of aissidotion queries and up-to-date material 
for independent solution of problems. 


\™M INSTI \ 
tg 
1iSii¢ n onnect n 
imi tv planning ex] t 
ng the 275t ant! ersa 1 
Fi lence Rog Wott A 
1 Tar 
Mi ri Pr ( () 
N ‘ 
( t } 
' 
HE KAN ( CH \ é 
Child Wel re Ex Van Ss 
‘ \ ? 
( \ 3-11, 191 j 
\ I] illustrated ex Ss 
, 
welfare needs and gains in Kansas ( é 
WOT f the Board of Welfare and t ll 
agencies of uplift in the city An excellent 


indbook of 





Conventions and Conferences 


Ohio Waterworks Association 
This is the name of a 
open te" nlanager and superin 


tendent of any waterworks plant under pri 


new organization 


every officer, 


vate ownership, within the state of Ohio.” 
The membership fee is $2. forty-three rep 
resentatives were present at the initial 
meeting. The officers are: 

President ( W. Wiles, Delaware Water ( npany 

Vice-President—W. H. Sharp, Ashtal Wate 
Supply Company 

Secretary and Treasure I ( le Ma 
ville Light & Water ( y. M SV 0 


Association 
the Associa 
February 2, it 


American Road Builders’ 

At the 
tion, held in 
was voted to 
International 
gresses. 
crease 


The 


annual meeting of 
New York on 
affiliate 
Association of 


with the Permanent 
Road Con 
There has been a material in 
in membership during the 


elected: 


last year 


following officers were 


President Nelson P. Lewis, Chief Enginee Roard 
of Estimate and Apportionment, New Yorl 

First Vice-President—Harold Parker, Vice-Pres 
dent Hassam Paving Co., Worceste Mass 

Second Vice-President—J. D. Meriweathe Terri 
torial Road Engineer, Sorocca, N. M 


Third Vice-President—W \. McLean, Provincia 
Engineer of Highways, of Ontari ‘oront Ont 
Secretary—E. L. Powers, edit G i Roads, N 


York City. 


Treasurer—Maj. W. W. Crosby, Chief Engineer 





State Roads Commission, Baltimore, Md 

Directors for Three Years—A. W. Dean, Chief En 
gineer Massachusetts Highway Commission, Boston, 
Mass.;: S. D. Foster, Chief Engineer nsylvania 
State Highway Department, Harrisburg Frank 
» Lyon, Second Deputy, New York State Commi 
sion of Highways, Albany, N. Y.; P. L 


Har dicen 
Commission, Augusta, Me W | 
Highway Commi 1 Olympia 
Richardson, Consult 


State Highway 
Roberts, at 
Wash.: ( iffo on 
New York Cc 





Engineer, 


Some Coming Events 


\IARCH 11-1 Kansas City. 


National iangetee: of Cement 
Users. Annual Conventior ES 
E. Krauss, Secretary, Harrison Build 


ing. Philadelphia, Pa 

\EARCH 25-30.—NeEw York ( \ 

Second Annual New York Architec- 
ture and Engineering Exhibition and 
Conference of American Architectural, 
Building and Engineering — 
Seventy-first Regiment Armory Park 
and 33d Street 


Avenue 


\larcH 28-29.—New York ( 
American verge) for Testing 


terials. \n nu: Me ede 
CT ¢ iTy UL ersity I “3 


Ma- 


Seventh International 


Congress on 
Tuberculosis. Address xect oS 
retary National Association for the 
Study nd Prevention f Tuber in 
105 East 22d Street Yew City 
\PRIL 15 WASHINGTON, D. ¢ 
National Conference of Commercial 
Organizations, called by Char Jag 
Secret ary ol Commerce and |] =" , we 


order of President Taft 
May 7-10.—NASHVILLE, TENN 
Southern Sociologicai Congress for 
the Study of Social, Civic and Economic 


Problems. Delegates from _ sixteen 
Southern States. J. E. McCulloch, Se 
retary, Nashville, Tenn 
LAST WEEK IN May.—Boston, Mass 
National Conference on City Plan- 
ning. Flavel Shurtleff, Secretary 19 


Conegre ss Street. Boston 
































Alba Installation— Massachusetts Avenue, Indianapolis 
Ornamental Street Lighting 
is a valuable municipal asset 


i ‘ ‘ iy ‘ + looks ’ i] ht increases propert 
| S 
T 
'e) 
B o hey don 
mps, prope 
( ~ ires 
} 
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Macbeth-TEvans Glass Company Pittsburgh 


Hluds 5 


























News from the Manufacturers 
Methods, Maferials and Appliances * 


Building Concrete Pavements in Jackson, Mich. 








{ O03 t ’ 
tisfact n Ann A rand ja M : 
{ oe | 1 ( I ( li ‘ + +r 
‘ei e | ae ded \ Municipal Hydro-Electric Power System 
r Ss ide t two experimental Ss ol Or ; ze : 
pavement laid in Jackson last year t ; 
stated that results are apparent] high] ' . 3 hic ch a 
satistactory Lhe pavement is as ‘ 7 
le il S ghtly and as noiseless as iit \1 p 
d cheaper than any pavement ever before e er 
laid in Jackson. With six inches of te ¢ $ 67 ( , 
and a bituminous surface, it has been laid for the t nd the ntract for the 
D1.17 per square vard This includes every ( we S 
expense, assessing, grading, excavating, curb has been awarded to a Pittsburg! 
ing, catch basins, etc.’ Westinghouse Electric & M ( 
For the accompanying illustration and tl his ntract calls f ) 
one used in th article by Mr. Groves, refert ‘ generators ter { ; 
to above, acknowledgment is due t s t ral 9 
Kni kerbocker Company, of Jackson. | ge f 6,000 60,00 
interesting to note in this connection that ( ted to as Station 1 
oncrete paving in Jackson was don 700 horse ul 
city with one of the Knickerbocker Company’s lucing t tran S tag P 
N 14 Coltrin concrete mixers, having aut the 








LAYING CONCRETE PAVEMENT I ( 
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Mr. City Official: 


Are you aware of the fact that the most telling 
Campaign you can possibly make for re-election, is the record 
you have made during the tenure of your Ofhcial Term? 
Progressive people admire a progressive official. 


PROGRESSIVENESS IS THE KEYNOTE OF OUR TIME 


There was a time when people carried a Tin Lantern 
perforated full of holes with a Tallow Candle burning inside, 
to light their pathway. This gave way in Cities to gas or 
gasoline lamp posts, placed at Street Crossings, and this was 


PROGRESS 


Then came the Electric Arc Lamps suspended in mid 
air, placed long distances apart, blinding you with its splut- 
tering as you approached, then blinding you more as you 
passed into the dark spaces between lamps, and even though 
50) per cent. of its eficiency was sent up toward Heaven, it was 


MORE PROGRESS 


Mr. Mayor or Mr. Councilman: 
Ij} you wish to ingratiate yourself 


ad | 


The Sterling Electrical Mfg. Co. 
WARREN, OHIO 





























For 
“WARREN BEAUTIFUL” sails iii italia dienes 
and os ; : e-sime 
“FROM POST HOLE TO LIGHTS ON” | Please mention American Crty 
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A New Principle in Sanitary Fountains se wit 





A New Plug for Repairing Small Punctures 


e designed to afford a | ng tail t fact 
x nsive remed if 
f ( res is | ing " 
t \ hees Ru Mar P 
Jersey City, N. J. It n ‘ 
+ nissea 
¢ piug < 
It is not cla 
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ssed I ae M I 
nd e applic 
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n x that t 
ng tool, the complete eqi ent - + 
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For Killing Weeds and Saving Foliage 
+ + 2 
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Write for Illustrated Booklet 
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AN PARK 
Specialists in the Planning and Development 


THEY CAN SAVE MONEY FOR 
Myron H. West, President 
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BUILDER 
* Playgrounds and Parks 

THE TAX PAYER 
Marquette Bldg., Chicago, | 


Formerly General Superintendent of the Lincoln Park System, Chicago, II. 
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noses conten’ Roesoeteelonsoeteoe lees oelenseeloesee se loecoetee lease eleeseeloeseeceoeloereete 
Merry -Go-Round No. 500 
is ball and roller bearing, made especially strong, 
ind will easily carry all who can find a place on 
it ight falls on lower post hub which con 
tains case of large steel balls, thus eliminating 
dan ver track. The diameter of outfit 
1s te < vith center post 45 inches hig I he 
dru t IS inches high, and circular ot 
boa nches wide i f clear selected lumber - 
iinted t its int. All wooden parts are 
1M ® secti ind all fittings are equiy 
ulder bolts, tl ing 
tte 
Its a!l in the bearings” 


Kindergarten Slide No. 190 


wit 
t 1 rn cr 
th erthe ‘ galvanize eet METAI 
CLI MAPLE wooden ttor iS Vi 
< t the price ei tive 
1) it nd 9 ft. long Wi rn 
Tet n 16 t lengt . ind Z tt ( n 


The Everwear Mfg. Co. 


Manutacturers of All-Steel Playground Equipment 


Springfield, 


Ohio 
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‘The Army of God Knows Where’’ 


ring poem by Alfred Damon Rut 


een reprinted in artistic for for ncreasing eat 
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Good Street Lighting 
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\ Sanitary Garbage Cart 
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What Makes the Grass Die ? 
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mon wiih vil sonics | Woting Machines 
dino = rics gael ogy FOR SALE 


** Everwear ’’’ Playground Apparatus 


Address 


he n v catalos 1e of C. L. MILLER, City Clerk 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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PLAY STATIONS 


Placed here and there in the large parks 
at points accessible to the small children 
will do the children a world of good, 
increase the general public use of the 
parks and assist toward a proper appre- 
ciation of the value of a beautiful and 


useful Park System. 


This illustration is of COMBINATION OUTFIT No. x-1100, com- 
prising Two Steel-Lined Slides, Two See-Saw Boards 


and Four Ball-Bearing Steel-Link Swings 


Manufactured and sold by 


A. G. Spalding © Bros., Inc. “"ias** 
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